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CHARLES READE. 


Ove readers will thank us, if Mr. Reape will 
not, for the excellent portrait of him which ac- 
companies this article. Mr. Reape has always 
disliked photographie portraits, and the one from 
which our engraving is made is, we believe, the 
first which has ever been published. We must 
plead the desire of thousands of his American 
admirers to know his face as well as his books, as 
our excuse for thus intro- 





Hence, after wedding her country squire, and 
having abandoned an oppressive gayety for the 
scarcely less oppressive solitude of rusticity, she 
inflicted a mild Calvinism on husband and home. 
It would be impertinent to intrude so much of 
mere personal detail in a memoir of a distin- 
guished man were it not that sympathetic na- 
tures can not fail to be influenced by their envi- 
ronment, and that it is not hyperbolical to affirm, 
concerning an author whose handiwork is indeli- 





ducing him without ask- . 
ing leave. Apropos of 
this portrait, we find in a 
London weekly journal 
the statement that “last 
year, when Mr. REaDE 
went down to Margate, 
he got himself taken at 
the special request of a 
lady who had placed him 
not only in the Pantheon 
of her literary gods, but 
in that far dearer temple 
where stand the /aves and 
penates of friendship and 
affection. He sent the 
photograph to her, with 
these memorable words : 
‘All previous attempts 
were solidified vinegar ; 
this is the reaction, no 
doubt. It serves you 
right.’ ” 

In connection with this 
portrait we condense from 
an admirable article in 
the July number of 7’he 
University Magazine (Lon- 
don) the following mem- 
oir of Mr. Reape. He is 
the youngest of seven 
sons. His father, Joun 
Reape, was in his day 
one of the most popular 
of Oxfordshire squires. 
He had imbibed a preju- 
diceagainst public schools 
andacademical education, 
and of his seven sons the 
youngest only was per- 
mitted to follow intellect- 
ual pursuits; and this, 
perhaps, was mainly ow- 
ing to maternal influence. 
Mr. Cartes Reape’s ear- 
lier impressions, in fact, 
were, beyond those of 
most boys, derived from 
home. His father had in- 
herited an estate of con- 
siderable acreage, situate 
in a lovely corner of Ox- 
fordshire, on the Chiltern 
Hills. It is a land not 
only of fallow and mead- 
ow, but of grand beech 
woods, wherein the sports- 
man can find inexhaust- 
ible delight. The old 
squire entertained no 
higher ambition than to 
Shoot as his forefathers 
had shot before him. He 
was Cavalier to the back- 
bone, and the descendant 
of Cavaliers, yet, para- 
doxically enough, suffered 
a graft of Puritanism to 
be inserted on a stock so 
singularly uncongenial. 
“hortly after attaining 
‘majority he married a 
y clever and very ear- 
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hestwoman, The mother 
of Mr. CHartes REeapE 
the elder daughter of 
the Major Scorr Warina, 
M.P. for Stockbridge, who 
Played so conspicuous a 
part in the historical 
Hastings trial, and im- 
nortalized himself—after 
a fashion—by styling Ep- 
; UND Burke “that reptile.” This major, the fidus 
aa ‘tes of a very equivocal Aineas, was profligate 
aes only politically, but morally, and his daugh- 
: ", distressed by his Bohemianism, found a ref- 
= a Payee sect of our religion. Grat- 
. oa . rer “my pretty Methodist,” and in her 
tern oe “ays, When she was in the vortex of a 
.)P¢ of a society which subsequently culminated 

we excesses of the Regency, she had to stand 
€ enough badinage to indurate her opinions. 
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bly connected with the literary history of the cen- 
tury, that he owes much to the atmosphere of 
home, and especially to the ennobling associations 
of his ripening life. If among contemporary au- 
thors Cuartes Reape stands almost alone in re- 
spect of a gift of intellectual muscularity, it is 
doubtless because he is the blende of a manly 
father and a brilliant mother. Certainly the so- 
ciety of his earlier hours was the reverse of in- 
vertebrate. His mother was perhaps overappre- 


ciative of bishops and too devoted to dignitaries, 
yet among her intimes might be reckoned two such 
opposite thinkers as George Grore and Frepr- 
RICK Faper. Above all—more precious than ru- 
bies—CuarLes Reape was blessed with an elder 
sister of almost surpassing virtues, who, besides 
being as handsome as her father and as spirituell: 
as her mother, exercised a singular fascination 
upon all who came in contact with her. One may 








with safety hazard a surmise that whenever the 





now here be found. They sought high, they sought 
low, through straggling old Ipsden House, and at 
last they discovered her, orange blossoms and all, 
in the nursery, dressing her little brother CuarEs, 
an animosus infans, to whom she was devotedly 
attached. 

Five elder sons having been dispatched to In- 
dia, of whom three died—one, a cavalry officer, 
in action, two from the effects of the climate— 
the mother’s son, as CHARLES emphatically was, re- 

ceived a reprieve from 








subject of this memoir has set to work to delin- 
eate the character of a pre-eminently large-souled 
woman, he must have had in his mind’s eye that 
elder sister of his. This lady married Captain 
Atten Garpiner, R.N.—the Captain Garpiner 
who perished of starvation on the shores of Terra 
del Fuego when endeavoring to establish a mis- 
sion to the natives—and the legend runs that 
when the goodly company, consisting of the whole 
county-side, were waiting for the bride, she could 





Juggernaut, and after 
picking up what scholar- 
ship could be culled from 
evangelical and expen- 
sive private tutors, was 
entered at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, as Demy, 
alias Scholar, and in 1835 
graduated in the third 
class in classics, being 
then twenty-one years of 
age. Immediately after 
his graduation he ob- 
tained his Fellowship, 
which he has retained to 
the present date, being 
now third senior on the 
list. He has also taken 
the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law. Mr. Caaries 
Reape, however, although 
in addition to his College 
Fellowship he held for 
the statutable period the 
Vinerian Law Fellowship, 
open to the university at 
large, never took part in 
the life of Oxford save 
and except in the year 
1851, when he served the 
office of Vice-President 
of Magdalen, and render- 
ed his Society no small 
service in treating with 
Lord Russety’s Commis- 
sioners. His years, in 
effect, were spent in self- 
education. At one period 
he might be found in 
Scotland, gleaning from 
observation the material 
which subsequently was 
shaped so tenderly and 
gracefully in Christie 
Jokustone, Another pe- 
riod he passed in Paris—- 
he was all through the 
1848 revolution—acquir- 
ing the arts of construc- 
tion and condensation, 
and also in laying the 
lines of his dramatic ce- 
lebrity. Then he served 
an apprenticeship as a 
connoisseur of violins and 
pictures, and finally, brim- 
ming over with the riches 
of experience and study 
—he has always been a 
model of patient labor, 
as his loaded shelves 
of commonplace - books 
prove—he poured forth 
a little of his acquired 
and natural wealth in Peg 
Woffington, yet a little 
ang J 
more in Christie John- 
stone, and one fine day 
awoke to discover him- 
self illustrious, owing to 
the rapturous greeting 
which was accorded by 
two continents to Jt is 
Never Tvo Late to Mend. 
Moreover, the golden 
stream, which sprang so 
gloriously from a clear 
and sparkling fountain, 
flowed in more than one 
channel. Mr. CHarves 
Reape, the brilliant Ox- 
ford Fellow, became asso- 
ciated with Mr. Tom Tay- 
Lor, a Cambridge Fellow, worthy of so congenial 
a literary partner, and more than one drama of 
theirs took the town by storm, It is, indeed, an 
open secret that, successful as our author has 
proved himself, both as regards style, plot, dia- 
logue, and incident, in the domain of dramatic 
narration—an assertion easily verifiable by refer- 
ence not only to the works above named, but 
equally to his artistic masterpieces, The Cloister 
and the Hearth, Put Yourself in his Place, White 
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Lies, Griffith Gaunt, and the Woman- Hater—his 
passion has been the stage. It will be for pos- 
terity to decide whether he shines with rarer ef- 
fulgence as a novelist, as a playwright, or as an 
essayist. 

Few Englishmen, and yet fewer Americans, are 
aware that Mr. Cuarces Reape is a limb of the 
law as well as of letters. He is so, and a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn, owing to the exigencies of his 
Fellowship, which afforded him the alternatives of 
Divinity, Physic, or Law. From his pronounced 
partiality for doctors—in the realm of fiction— 
it might be presupposed that he had dabbled in 
medical science or sciolism, while one of his 
best characters, the chaplain in Jt is Never Too 
Late to Mend, and one of his most repulsive, 
the parson in A Zerrible Temptation, argue some 
acquaintance with concrete theology. The law, 
however, was the pis aller Mr. Reapk selected, and 
on one memorable occasion, when he was at log- 
gerheads with Mr. Bentiey the elder, he actually 
donned a barrister’s wig and pleaded triumph- 
antly his own cause before the House of Lords, 
thereby practically refuting the trite paradox, that 
he who is his own lawyer has a fool for a client. 

Mr. Cuarirs Reape, as all the world knows, re- 
sides mostly at his town residence, which on the 
reverse overlooks the Park west of Albert Gate ; 
but he has also a suite of rooms in Magdalen Col- 
lege, and occasionally may be noticed prowling 
about the Bodleian Library, or with an armful of 
books in the college cloisters. Personally he is 
tall, erect, with a commanding presence, a full, 
expressive brown eye, and a noble brow. His 
manner is singularly dignified, without being 
starchy, and as a conversationalist he shines 
especially in the company of clever women. Ver- 
bosity in conversation is very much the reverse 
of his foible; indeed, if an egotist intrudes too 
long on his capacity for attention, it gradually 
relaxes, and his lecturer will predicate to ears 
abstractedly deaf. This latter trait of character 
may be in a measure, perhaps, attributable to 
the onus of popularity. Mr. ReaDE is honored 
not only by a budget from every quarter of the 
globe, but also by callers, garrulous people who 
come to him with such conundrums as “ Which is 
my right, which my left hand?’ His temper will 
be readily understood when we say it is of the 
order that is not indisposed to a quarrel, but gen- 


erous enough, when the time comes, to be the first 
to make it up. 
The account of the mirror-multiplied and grotto- 


bedecked surroundings of the sanctum of Mr. Rolfe, 
the writer, as given in A Zerrible Temptation, 
contains a good deal of truth as to CHARLES 
ReapDe’s own entourage, and the manner of work 
there described is an approximation to the fact. 
But these faney depictions must not be taken in 
the spirit of an inventory. 


No living English writer is more popular in 
this country than CaarLes Reape. His latest 
production, The Coming Man, published first in 
Harper's Weekly as a serial, and afterward in 
“Harper's Half-hour Series,” excited the atten- 
tion ef the whole continent. He did not become 
a novelist till] he was approaching forty years of 
age; he has pursued this branch of literature 
with such industry that his novels fill thirteen 
volumes of “ Harper’s Household Edition” of his 
works, His energy and industry are indeed un- 
tiring. A London paper, Light, recently called 
attention to the fact that when he issued “his 
great prose prison-epic” he was his own publisher. 
He managed and paid for the printing, bought 
the paper, arranged with the binder—in fact, 
brought out the book to be sold on commission, 
and punctually every week superintended the ac- 
counts. “This,” says Light,“ is only one indica- 
tion of the superabundant energy and vigor of 
the man. Nothing has been too small or too 
great for him to learn. Had printers failed, he 
was quite capable of taking off his coat and set- 
ting up his work (as Watt Wurman actually 
did) with his own hands. Had every publisher 
in Europe been in a league against his works, he 
would have turned his house into a book-shop and 


published theve. Had he been born on the Con- 
tinent, face to face with the ‘censor,’ he would 
have conquered the censor and alarmed the king. 
Well may we call him Cuarues the Bold ; the title 
would be perfect, if one did not feel a longing de- 


sire to christen him CuaRr.gs the True.” 
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CH The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
ont gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains an interesting double-page en- 

raving entitled “ ACQUITTED,” and other at- 
tractive features. 

An IULUSYRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 

gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 





THE TENACITY OF PARTIES. 

FINHE State of New York is probably Re- 

publican in a fair election. But under 
actual circumstances it is supposed to be so 
close as to be doubtful. This fact imposes 
a plain duty upon the Republican party. It 
is not to pretend a harmony which does not 
and can not exist, but to nominate for Con- 
gress candidates of character and ability so 
unexceptionable as to command the support 
of all who feel that with such men, and with 
no other, continned Republican ascendency 
in Congress is desirable. The fact must be 
constantly borne in mind—for however 0s- 
trich-like political management may be, the 
fact will remain unchanged—that there are 
Republicans in the country whose politics 
are quite as repugnant to many Republicans 


as those of Democrats, and if it were be- 
lieved that Republican success meant the 
control of the party by such men, that suc- 
cess would be seriously imperilied. General 
BUTLER is one of that class. Strange as it 
may seem, although the general is asserted 
to be one of the most stalwart of Republic- 
ans, there are a great many sincere, original, 
and unswerving Republicans who would 
vote against any Republican candidate, how- 
ever regularly nominated, if they knew that 
he was a stalwart Republican of the BUTLER 
brand. This is undoubtedly a very incon- 
venient and impracticable kind of Repub- 
lican, but there are a great many of them, 
and their votes are indispensable. 

The uncertainty of the general vote in 
New York has been signally shown in some 
recent elections, notably the GREELEY elec- 
tion of 1872 and the TILDEN election of 1874. 
There are plenty of good reasons to be offer- 
ed in explanation of these, as of all elections. 
But the fact to be remembered now is that, 
as the history of the Congréss that has just 
adjourned shows, on all great questions the 
great parties are broken up, and that they 
cohere only by force of the party name and 
tradition. This is a situation more alarm- 
ing for the Republicans than for the Demo- 
crats, and for two reasons: first, there is al- 
ways more individual independence in the 
Republican than in the Democratic party ; 
and second, the Democrats are convinced 
that nothing but party cohesion is needed 
to bring them into power in 1880. The 
mere force of the party name is therefore 
less powerful with Republicans than ever, 
and it must be supplemented every where 
with the best personal character and ability. 

The undeniable fact that upon the lead- 
ing questions of the moment there is no 
party union, yet that the parties remain, 
has, of course, some explanation. It is to 
be found probably in the feeling that a par- 
ty is its majority, or, as PULTENEY said, it is 
a snake the head of which is moved by the 
tail. Now politics are practical, and in this 
country it is held that the best elements 
are Republican. This was the old Federal 
and Whig ground, but it is certainly not un- 
reasonable. However bad the conduct of 
Republicans may be on any question, that 
of the Democrats would probably be worse. 
We are not now making an assertion, but 
stating a theory. The same reasoning goes 
further, and explains more in detail the 
phenomenon of parties that hold no dis- 
tinctive position upon the questions of the 
day, yet still cohere. If the Democratic 
party should obtain full control of the 
government, two things, in this view, may 
be expected—first, payment for the slaves, 
and second, the repudiation of the public 
debt, the last following from the first. The 
constitutional restriction is not forgotten, 
but questions may readily be raised upon 
that. The feeling of which we speak re- 
gards these as the necessary, logical, ulti- 
mate objective points of Democratic policy, 
to be sought not in the declarations or votes 
of to-day, but in the situation itself. When 
these objects are attained, the solid South 
will disappear, and not until then. The 
ground taken by the Southern Democratic 
leaders—and they will be the leaders be- 
cause they alone have a real object, and are 
in earnest—will be that it was not morally 
right to take their slaves without compen- 
sation, or to make them pay the debt in- 
curred in their own suppression. 

This we presume to be the view that un- 
derlies the continued active organization of 
two parties, neither of which has any dis- 
tinctive policy. It is this view that occa- 
sions hostility to the Administration as sur- 
rendering to the South. Nothing but this 
view could possibly justify the wholly sec- 
tional tone of many Republican leaders. 
Its root is the conviction that “the South,” 
not wishing to restore slavery, and unable 
to reverse the historical fact of the failure 
of secession, now means to obliterate the 
necessity of paying for its own humiliation. 
Parallels are found in the Jacobite politics 
of Great Britain, and the reaction against 
the Commonwealth. It is a view which 
unquestionably has a strong hold of many 
minds, and it is one obviously susceptible 
of skillful use by adroit politicians. Those 
who hold it naturally despise all proposi- 
tions for administrative reform as “ tuppen- 
ny” and silly in view of the fixed purpose 
of a united and powerful section command- 
ing a party that does not admit a doubt of 
obtaining complete control in 1880, They 
appeal to it also as a reason for forgetting 
all kinds of differences as they were forgot- 
ten in the war. But the trouble is that the 

very persons who are to be influenced by 
this view can not see it to be so reasonable 
as its holders assert. In any case, and with- 
ont further considering it now, we wish to 
urge upon Republicans that the mere state- 
ment of this estimate of the situation will 
not-be enough. If a Republican Congress 
is to be elected, it must be by the selection 
of men who have other qualifications than 





a regular party nomination. 





RUNNING FOR LUCK. 


THE Judiciary Committee of the House, 
with but two members—Mr. PRocToR KNOTT 
and General BUTLER—dissenting, have re- 
ported upon Mr. Biatr’s Maryland resolu- 
tion, and they declare the President’s title 
to be unassailable. Mr. Potter and his 
associates, however, are debarred from say- 
ing that this is the ground they have al- 
ways held, and that they have never meant 
to attack the title. Such an attack was the 
fair and logical inference of their action, 
and it was the declared purpose of those 
who instigated the movement. If Mr. Pot- 
TER and his associates intended no attack 
upon the title, why did they not say so when 
the question was raised? Why, instead, did 
they refuse to say so, while Mr. PoTTER 
wrote a letter which hinted plainly at revo- 
lutionary action? The answer is obvious. 
They were running for luck. They had un- 
dertaken a business from which they meant 
to get all the party advantage that they 
possibly could. If uncertainty of the scope 
and aim seemed to promise well, they would 
say nothing. But for the same reason they 
would speak if they must. And they have 
spoken in the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee only because public opinion com- 
pelled them to speak. The vote was re- 
markable. There were but fourteen nega- 
tives, and among them the only name of any 
importance whatever was that of Mr. BLack- 
BURN, of Kentucky, who was one of the 
leading anarchists in the winter of ’76-77. 
The whole force of the Democratic party 
united in the declaration of the report: 

“In the opinion of this committee the present Con- 
gress has no power to undo the work of its predeces- 
sor in counting the electoral vote, or to confer upon 
any judicial tribunal the right to pass upon and per- 
haps set aside the action of that predecessor in refer- 
ence to a purely political question, the decision of 
which is confided by the Constitution to Congress.” 

The significant point in this action is that 
now, as in the winter of the count, the real- 
ly conservative element in the Democratic 
party is the Southern wing. The Southern 
Congressional leaders saw plainly at that 
time that the plan of their Northern asso- 
ciates involved the overthrow of the Con- 
stitution and civil war. But they knew 
what war was, and they were naturally in- 
disposed to begin a war to secure what they 
were sure would fall to them under the 
forms of law in four years. Besides this, 
not only was war uncertain, but those lead- 
ers knew that, while the pretext of the war 
would be Republican frauds, the violence 
and terror on the Democratic side were still 
more incontestable. Even if they could 
show a fair case of Republican fraud in 
cooking the returns, they knew that the 
proof and the presumption of Democratic 
violence were so overwhelming that the gen- 
eral conviction would necessarily be that it 
was HaYEs and not TILDEN who had been 
cheated. The argument and the common- 
sense of the Southern leaders prevailed, and 
the count was completed. These leaders 
evidently relied, also, upon the honorable 
character of Mr. HAYEs, and they saw that 
in pursuing the right course they. would 
help bring into power a President who had 
said what he meant, and who would prove 
by his conduct that he sincerely desired the 
pacification of the country and the wise set- 
tlement of the Southern troubles. It is 
plain that the real mastership of the Demo- 
cratic party is where it has always been, and 
it is satisfactory to see that the counsels of 
its wiser and more patriotic members pre- 
vail. It is certainly better for the country 
that one of the great parties should be con- 
trolled by men like Hitt and Lamar than 
by those like Cox and SPRINGER. It is 
preferable for this, if for no other reason, 
that it compels the Republican party to de- 
pend upon something else than its adver- 
sary’s blunders and its own party spirit. 

But now that the intention of assailing 
the title of the President has been formally 
renounced, what is the purpose of the inves- 
tigation? The facts of the election in the 
doubtful States had been already exhaust- 
ively examined and disclosed. There have 
been the reports of the visiting statesmen 
and of the committee of the House. The 
Democratic party had declared for nearly a 
year and a half that the inauguration of 
Mr. HaYEs was the result of the Phenom- 
enal Crime of the century. For the same 
time the Democratic Conventions, orators, 
and press with one accord have united in 
stigmatizing the Colossal Fraud that was 
committed in Louisiana. The acquiescence 
of the party in the Monstrous Wrong has 
been described by the party itself as the 
sublimest spectacle in history. Even the 
House that ratified the decision of the Elect- 
oral Commission in favor of Mr. HaYEs voted 
that Mr. TILDEN had been rightfully elected. 
The purpose of the investigation, therefore, 
can not be to establish a fraud which those 
who are engaged in the matter have pro- 
claimed and voted for more than a year to 
be undeniable. It can not be intended 
merely to lead up to a repetition of the dec- 





laration of the last House that Mr. TILDEN 
was rightfully elected, because that would 
be only ludicrous. If, then, the object be 
not to assail the title, nor to establish a 
fraud which is declared to have been incon- 
testably proved already, nor to renew the 
assertion that Mr. TILDEN was elected, there 
is but one other probable purpose, and that 
is “to keep the pot a-bilin’” All the sol- 
emn manifesto thus ends in a party trick 
for the benefit of Mr. TILDEN. Still, what 
party advantage is to be gained? The 
opinion of every sensible person in regard 
to the election has been long formed. It 
is, undoubtedly, that there was immense 
rascality on both sides, and that Congress 
ought to provide a method of dealing with 
the consequences of such rascality hereafter, 
But no man who had not already resolved 
long since on account of the “ fraud” to sup- 
port the Democratic party is going to sup- 
port it because of any thing that ANDERSoN 
has said or that the investigation has de- 
veloped. The investigation, indeed, has 
weakened the Democratic side. The only 
result of the movement, therefore, will be 
to imbitter the factions in the Democratic 
party, to make the opponents of Mr. TiLpEN 
indignant with the attempt to retain him 
as the necessary candidate, and to spur them 
to more vigorous hostility. The war will 
hardly come up to the manifesto. 





AN INTERESTING NOTE FROM 
MR. BRYANT. 


In Mr. BRYANT’S poem “The Flood of 
Years,” which was first published two or 
three years since, are these lines: 

“So they pass 

From stage to stage along the shining course 

Of that fair river, broadening like a sea, 

As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 

They bring old friends together ; hands are clasped 

In joy unspeakable; the mother's arms 

Again are folded round the child she loved 

And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 

Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 

That overpays them; wounded hearts that bled 

Or broke are healed forever.” 

A gentleman who had been sorely bereaved 
was so struck by the unquestioning faith in 
immortality here expressed that he wrote 
to Mr. BRYANT, asking if the lines were to 
be understvod as a statement of his own be- 
lief. Mr. BRYANT instantly replied in the 
following note, which has not been publish- 
ed before, and which has a peculiar interest 
at this time: 
“ Cummineton, Massacuvserrs, August 10, 1876. 
* Dear Srn,—Certainly I believe all that is said in 
the lines you have quoted. If I had not I could not 
have written them. I believe in the everlasting life 
of the soul ; and it seems to me that immortality would 
be but an imperfect gift without the recognition in the 
life to come of those who are dear to us here. 
“Yours truly, W. C. Bryant. 
“F, N. Barrett, Esq.” 








GRUMBLING AT CONGRESS. 


IF republican institutions are to be judged 
by the tone of a large part of the press and 
of public feeling at the adjournment of Con- 
gress, they are a failure. The representa- 
tives of the people were besought to get 
themselves gone as soon as possible, and 
there was a loud chorus of assertion that if 
they would only not come back again for five 
years, it would be a public blessing. If this 
feeling were well founded, and if the repre- 
sentatives truly represented us, then evi- 
dently we are not fit for self-government. 
But how many of those who indulge and ex- 
press the feeling propose to do any thing to 
correct a situation which they deplore? We 
have known people in country neighbor- 
hoods who were always snarling and sneer- 
ing about the character of men in office and 
the management of local affairs, but who 
contented themselves with voting the regu- 
lar ticket without taking the least care to 
see that it was fit to be voted for. Now de- 
linquents in office really represent such de- 
linquent citizens. For it is just as much 
the duty of all citizens to look after the 
nominations as it is that of public officers to 
take care that public affairs are honestly 
and wisely managed. 

There is always the reply that it does no 
good totry. But how many whosay so have 
ever tried? Moreover, if it does no good to 
try, aman should either refuse to connive at 
a necessarily vicious system by not voting, 
or he should frankly try to break it up. If 
representative government is a failure, let 
us dispense with it. If it is not a failure, 
but only abused, nobody abuses it so much 
as the citizen who will not try to straighten 
it. There is to be a new House elected in 
the autumn. Let all those who wish that !t 
shall be a better House than that which has 
just adjourned try to elect a better one. 
Let them begin at the beginning, every one 
of them, and turn out at the primary. It 
they are beaten, and an unfit man is nonl- 
nated on both sides, they can refuse to vote ; 
and when men refuse to vote, and put out 
all calculations, party managers will nom!- 
nate better men, and those who have tried 
for better things will not have tried in vain. 

It would be amusing if it were not con- 
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e to hear the comments on Con- 
cress, as if some remote and resistless power 
had imposed the House of Representatives 
upon Us. Those who are loudest in con- 
demnation would be found unquestionably 
to have done nothing whatever to secure a 
better House. In general terms, a bad Con- 
gress strictly represents the national want 
of will to have a good Congress. If we are 
all in the hands of political gangs and party 
rings, we have ourselves to blame for main- 
taining a system which fosters gangs and 
rings. If we put offices up for sale, they 
will be filled by those who are willing to 
buy them: and why should we complain of 
pargains which we ourselves promote ? If 
the grumblers and sneerers will take the 
simple and obvious steps, they will readily 
cure their own complaints. 


temptibl 





OFFICIAL « CONTRIBUTIONS” 
FOR ELECTION EXPENSES. 

We alluded last week to Mr. GORHAM’s 
circular to the government officers request- 
ing “contributions” to the election fund, 
and we stated the well-known views of the 
president upon the subject. It is the fash- 
ion to say that he has changed his mind. 
But he holds precisely the same opinions 
about this kind of robbery that he has al- 
ways held. The advantage of his oppo- 
nents is that they can attribute to him 
what views they choose, and he can only 
trust for a reply to the general stability of 
his convictions. Whatever fault may be 
found with the President, it can not be said 
that he is easily led or driven from opinions 
once carefully formed. This particular 
point of demanding money for election pur- 
poses from the officers of the government is 
one that can be as well estimated out of of- 
fice as in; and the President had had ample 
practical experience both of office and of 
politics. He knows and very justly de- 
spises the stock arguments that are used to 
excuse the practice, and he wishcs it to be 
perfectly understood that he does not coun- 
tenance it. 

We have stated distinctly the facts which 
it is well for government officers to bear in 
mind. The details of the entire executive 
service can not, of course, be known to the 
President, nor is it possible for him person- 
ally to hear and judge every individual com- 
plaint. If he should try to do it, he would 
have no time for the great duties of his office. 
If, indeed, an attempt should be made open- 
ly and confessedly to punish a clerk for de- 
clining to contribute, he could be very sure 
of justice from the President, as the follow- 
ing dispatch indicates. But the penalty is 
not openly imposed. It is inflicted indirect- 
ly, as every man in the service knows. Yet 
even if this monstrous abuse is not fully 
corrected, it is very greatly ameliorated by 
the President’s position and by his known 
sincerity. He means what he says, and so 
far as lies with him the evil will be checked. 
- well-informed correspondent of the Her- 
ald says: 








“The President has given notice to all the members 
of the cabinet that he will not have any of their subor- 
dinates any where, either here or in the custom-houses 
and post-offices elsewhere, coerced into the payment 
Of political assessments. If any one wants to pay, he 
may freely do so; but if any one chooses to refuse, the 
President will support him in that refusal. He read 
to the cabinet the letter addressed by Secretary Souvrz 
to a clerk in the Interior Department, and told them 
that this expressed his views and has his consent. If 
there is any attempt in the custom-houses to levy po- 
litical assessments, clerks have only to complain to the 
President, and he will see that they are protected in 
their refusal to pay.” 


A GOOD WOMAN. 


Mrs. ADELAIDE BUTLER, for twenty-five 
years the matron of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum in New York, recently died, and her 
lume deserves to be remembered among 
those who have faithfully served their kind. 
It is the hard fate of every person of her 
Tace to be born into a society that associates 
them with servility and inferiority. The 
luoral depression that such consciousness 
produces is incalculable. Gerrit SMITH 
said that the representatives from the Slave 
States used to argue, in proof of the natural 
lnteriority of the colored race, that while 
the colored and white children seemed to 
be in every way equal, there came a time, 
When they were a little older, at which the 
colored child drooped and sank into con- 
Sclous subordination. Yes, said Mr. SMITH 
'n reply, and if the white child were born 
2 @ servile and despised class, he would 
sink and droop whenever.he was old enough 
to perceive it. It is not a natural but an 
artificial phenomenon. CHARLES LENOX RE- 
MARD, an intelligent colored man in Massa- 
chusetts, who was educated in England, and 
: ho died young, harried and chagrined, used 
tf > that he would be flayed alive willing- 
ph the torture would give him a white 
Pai - more admirable is the patient well- 
po . . those who are born to the burden 
b “uls discouragement. Mrs. BUTLER was 

orn in Virginia, and came to the North a 











quarter of a century ago. Widowed and 
childless, her care of the children in her 
charge was most tender and maternal, and 
the Rev. Mr. GARNETT says that during the 
twenty-five years of her service as matron 
of the Asylum it had never once been neces- 
sary to suggest to her the performance of 
any duty devolving upon her. During the 
fierce draft riots of the war, when the mob, 
with its usual cowardly cruelty, fell upon 
the most helpless victims, it directed its fury 
against an asylum for poor colored orphan 
children. That fact alone stamped the true 
character of the riot which some of the pa- 
pers foully insulted all honorable men by 
calling a movement of “the people.” The 
mob set fire to the building, and as if all 
the poor little waifs and strays were her 
own children, Mrs. BUTLER shielded them 
bravely from the white scoundrels, and, with 
the police, prevented a frightful massacre. 
The raging mob turned upon her, and she 
was saved only by being covertly carried to 
the station-house. 

The crime of this country toward the 
colored race is the more marked because 
of the constant heroism and patience and 
nobility of character that illustrate their 
story. Itis pitiful, and it is almost incredi- 
ble, to reflect that only a quarter of a century 
ago men and women passed almost literal- 
ly through fire and water, hungering, thirst- 
ing, tortured, nailed up in boxes, harried 
by blood-hounds, enduring agonies worse 
than St. PAvuL suffered, to escape from States 
in which they were treated more cruelly 
than brutes, only because they were of a 
black skin. They followed the north star, 
but they learned to their cost that they 
must often follow it out of the world if 
they would be safe, for the “superior” race 
was every where in league to drive them 
back into the hopeless pit from which they 
were struggling. It was a monstrous crime, 
for which a terrible reckoning has been 
made. Mrs. BUTLER was but fifty-five years 
old when she died two or three weeks ago. 
To the last, says Mr. GARNETT, until her 
voice grew so faint that its accents could 
not be caught, she hummed the words of a 
familiar hymn: 

“That gate ajar stands free for all 
Who seek through it salvation ; 
The rich and poor, the great and small, 
Of every tribe and nation.” 
“She fell asleep singing that verse like a 
lullaby.” 


AN INDEPENDENT VIEW. 


Mr. BRYANT was a man of strong polit- 
ical convictions and of genuine political in- 
dependence, although he acted with a party. 
The following letter, which he wrote during 
the last Presidential campaign, is very in- 
teresting, because it shows the feeling of 
doubt and distrust of the Democratic party 
even among those who see the folly of Re- 
publican leadership. The feeling which Mr. 
BRYANT expressed in 1876 will not have ma- 
terially changed in 1880. But the letter 
suggests how much heartier the Republican 
hold of the country would have been had 
the views and aims of the President been 








adopted by the party: 
“Cy » Mass. » Auguat 28, 1876, 
“To J.C. Derby, Esq. : 


“ Deak Sin,—I do not wonder that many thoughtful 
persons are undecided as to which candidate they shall 
support in the coming election of President. Both 
parties profess to aim at the same ends. Which has 
the best candidate, and which party can be most de- 
pended upon to adopt and enforce the necessary meas- 
ure, are the questions which people are asking. If you 
look oniy to the candidate, Mr. Tirpen is the best— 
the most of a statesman, the soundest and most en- 
larged in opinions, and, I think, of the firmest charac- 
ter. If you look at the parties by which the candidates 
are brought forward, the Republican party is the most 
to be relied on, although both parties, judged by the 
proceedings of their representatives in Congress, are 
greatly degenerate, and, whichever of them obtains 
the ascendency, those who look for a complete, radical, 
thorough reform will be disappointed. Some ch 
will doubtless be made for the better, but those who 
expect all abuses in the administration of the govern- 
ment to be done away will find their mistake. 

** As to the bard-money question, it seems to me that 
it is safest with the Republicans. The Democratic 
party of the West are deeply infected with the inflation 
heresy. It is now smothered temporarily, but as soon 
as the election is over it will break out again with vi- 
olence. The Republican party is most free from its 
influence. 

“* As to the civil service reform, which both parties 
profess to desire, Mr. Ti:pEn has not pledged himself 
to abstain from the vicious practice of turning out in- 
discriminately all whom he shall find in office in case 
he is elected. He only promises to look carefully into 
their characters and qualifications. I infer that all 
whom he finds in office must go out. Who will an- 
swer for him that all whom he appoints will be wor- 
thy of their places? Thousands, tens of thousands, 
will flock to Washington for these places, all of them 
good Democrats, and it will be absolutely astonishing 
if a large number of those who are appointed do not 
turn out to be rogues. Mr. Haves, who only promises 
to send adrift the unworthy, will have an easier task, 
and leisure to exercise a just discrimination. 

* As to the revenue laws, which are, without doubt, 
one cause of the hard times, neither Mr. Titpen nor 
Mr. Hayes has spoken of any reform to be made. 
Perhaps the chance of an enlightened revision of these 
laws is best in case the Democrats obtain the ascend- 
ency; but how slight the prospect of such a revision 
is I leave to be inferred from the late proceedings of 
the Democratic House of Representatives. 

“You see, therefore, that when we come to com- 
pare the prospect of reform under one of the two par- 
ties with that under the other, a man who is slow in 





forming conclusions might be forgiven for hesitating. 
Yet the greater number of those dissatisfied Republic- 
ans who came to the Fifth Avenue Conference, in- 
cluding most of the wisest heads among them, have 
acquiesced in the nomination of Hayes. The Cincin- 
nati Convention did not give them all they wanted, 
but came so near to it that they thought it the wisest 
course to be content, and not to separate from the 
party with which they had hitherto acted. I thought 
the same thing in regard to the Even. 9 Post, namely, 
that it would not be well to detach itself from the 
party which had carried the country through the civil 
war until it was forced to do so by the signs of a 
hopeless degeneracy. There may have been some 
things in the Evening Post which I have not agreed 
with altogether, being at so great a distance from it 
that I could not be expected to influence it in every 
thing; but in the main it has treated Mr. Tu.pen with 
marked respect. Yours truly, 
“W. C, Bryant.” 
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PERSONAL. 


It is said of Prince Bismarck that in his youth 
he never parted with a manuscript without care- 
fully revising it;*and once, when rallied on his 
caution, rejoined: “It is no credit to be right 
where it would be inexcusable to be wrong.”’ 

—Mr. BRYANT was probably the wealthiest 
ee this country has produced, and, with per- 

aps the exceptions of SamuEL Rocers and Lord 
Byron, the wealthiest, or among the wealthiest, 
ofthe Old World. His estate is said to be worth 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

—A concourse of Bacon recently assembled 
at Tallmadge, Ohio, the central figure of which 
was the venerable Dr. Lzonarp Bacon, of New 
Haven, who journeyed thither to visit the scenes 
of his early life. Accompanying him were his 
sons, Rev. Dr. LEonarp W. Bacon, of Pitts- 
burgh ; Francis Bacon, M.D., of New Haven; 
THEODORE Bacon, who is in the practice of the 
law in Rochester ; and Rev. Epwarp W. Bacon, 

astor of the First Church of New London, 

Jonnecticut. They found the site of the old 
log-cabin, the first put up at Tallmadge, in which 
lived Rev. Davrp Bacon, and where the Congre- 
gational Church was organized over seventy 
ears ago. It is hinted that a monument to Dr. 

ACON is to be erected at Tallmadge. 

—Mr. CuristTian K. Ross, father of the lost 
CHARLES Ross, has been appointed Warden of 
the Port of Philadelphia, with a salary of $2500. 
Mr. Ross says that, with the $20,000 given by 
the citizens’ committee of Philadelphia, he has 
spent $80,000 in searching for his son, and still 
persists in his efforts. 

—JARED WHITMAN, the oldest graduate of 
Brown University, died at South Abingdon, 
Massachusetts, recently, at the age of ninety- 
three years. @ was a youth, however, com- 
pared with the Rev. Canon Bgeapen, of South- 
ampton, England, who is over one hundred years 
old, and who has never been in his bed after 7 
4.M., nor out of it later than 10 P.m., and never 
wore an overcoat. But old as the canon is, he is 

uite young when compared with Mrs. Fry, of 
Towed, New York, who, if she lives until the 
10th of September next, will be one hundred 
and eight years old. Mrs. Fry, good old soul, 
has used tobacco ever since she was a young 
woman. Her appetite is so voracious that it is 
necessary to restrict her in the amount of food 
she consumes. 

—TuHomas Wrnans, who died recently at 
Newport, Rhode Island, leaving a fortune of 
$25,000,000, was from his boyhood a strong char- 
acter. When a child his amusement was to 
build diminutive railroads and run toy trains 
upon them. His father encouraged him in this, 
and when a lad he was set at work at a lathe in 
the machine shop, where he served a regular ap- 

renticeship. The Russian minister at.Wash- 
ington had noted the skill of Ross Winans, and 
encouraged him to send his son to St. Peters- 
burg to compete for the contract for equipping 
the new railroad. When the vessel in which 
young WrnaNs sailed arrived at St. Petersburg, 
the Czar and a party of officials drove down to 
the pier to see the ship unloaded. THomas—a 
tall, strapping young man in a red shirt, with his 
trousers tucked in his boots, and armed with a 
crowbar—was bossing a party of laborers who 
were unloading a locomotive. He worked and 
talked at the same time, and his frank, open man- 
ner, powerful physique, and thorough knowl- 
edge of his trade so impressed the imperial sight- 
seer that he turned to one of his officers and 
said, ‘‘I like that fellow in the red shirt.’ As 
soon as the work was well under way, the Czar 
offered him an independent contract, telling him 
at the same time that he need give no bonds, as 
his simple word was sufficient. 

—While few English Prime Ministers have 
been very rich, some have been conspicuously 
impecunious. Pitt never married, and declared 
that he couldn’t afford it, and Cannineo and Dis- 
RAELI were bolstered up by wealthy wives. The 
late Lord Derby and Sir RoBert PEEL are about 
the only instances of very wealthy Prime Minis- 
ters, though Lord MELBOURNE was very well off. 
Lord PALMERSTON only became so, late in life, 
through a rise in mineral property. His wife, 
too, succeeded to her brother Lord MELBOURNE’s 
estates. 

—The latest ‘‘ personal’ about Mr. CHARLES 
ReaDE is by an American lady, who says he is 
**a tall, slender, fine-looking man, with gray hair 
and mustache, a broad forehead, and a peculiar 
dilating blue eye. We came to speak of Lucy 
Fountain in Love Me Little, Love Me Long, but Mr. 
Reabve had almost completely forgotten his boy- 
ish heroine. ‘Ob, I write no more such books,’ 
said he; ‘Iam going to instruct the public now, 
not amuse. I shall take up vital subjects hence- 
forth; I am going to tear the masks off of 
wrongs, errors, and corruptions, and set them 
bleeding until they are healed.’ The Woman- 
Hater was mask-tearing in some respects. It 
was a brilliant novel. ‘You kept your secret 
well for a time,’ I said; ‘the authorship of that 
work, as it appeared first in Blackwood, was not 
suspected any where, and I think I saw it first 
announced in an American journal as by your- 
self.’ ‘Oh yes,’ he said. ‘It was a woman who 
found it out. She put the question to Mr. 
BLACKWOOD in such a way that he maintained 
a blank silence, and that was confessing that she 
had hit the right hand. She might have been 
good and grand enough to keep silence, but how 
could she?” 

—Before Lord Sarisspury succeeded to his 
title, and when he was known by the courtes 
title of Lord Ropert Ceci, he was in such mod- 





erate circumstances that the income he derived 





from contributions to periodical literature was 
of some consequence to him. He became a very 
able as well as a very careful writer, and his experi- 
ence in journalism has been of great value to him. 
In a recent address he suid: ‘* To enter a journal- 
istic career requires no capital ; it requires com- 
paratively little training ; it has but one require- 
ment—brains ; but that it requires in a very large 
degree. But there are no vested interests to 
sustain it. There is no organized profession to 
reward it. The work must be done well at the 
greatest cost of mental and physical power, and 
the moment these qualities decline, the capacity 
to earn money is gone. The rewards of the pro- 
fession are great, the power which it exercises 
is wonderful, but the calamities to which it is 
liable are exceptional. I know nothing more 
distressing than to read, as one sometimes does, 
that a man whose genius, originality, wit, and 
humor have fascinated the world, and who has 
carried on the battle of life by the exercise of 
these qualities against increasing disease and 
fear of destitution for his family, has succumbed 
under the labor at last.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress: A majority of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, June 14, reported unfavora- 
bly on the proposed amendinent of the Constitution 
es the States from disfranchising women. 

he Senate passed the House bill fixing the pension 
of persons who have lost both hands, feet, or eyes in 
service at $72 per month. The House, by a vote of 
215 to 21, adopted the following preamble and reso- 
lution: “* Whereas, At the joint meeting of the two 
Houses of the Forty-fourth Congress, convened pur- 
suant to law and the Constitution for the purpose of 
ascertaining and counting the votes for President and 
Vice-President for the term commencing March 4, 
1877, on counting the votes Rutherford B. Hayes was 
declared elected President and William A, Wheeler 
was declared elected Vice-President for such term; 
therefore, Resolved, That no subsequent Congress, and 
neither House, has jurisdiction to revise the action at 
such joint meeting, and any attempt by either House 
to annul or disregard such action, or the title to’ office 
arising therefrom, would be revolutionary, and is dis- 
approved by this House.” Immediately afterward the 
Judiciary Committee, to whom was referred the reso- 
lutions of the Maryland Legislature in favor of trying 
the President's title, reported that the Forty-fourth 
Congress having declared Hayes and Wheeler elected, 
“‘ there is no power in any subsequent Congress to re- 
verse that declaration, nor can any such power be ex- 
ercised by the courts of the United States, or any other 
tribunal that Congress can create under the Constitu- 
tion.” This resolution was adopted by a vote of 234 
to 14.—The River and Harbor Bil!, with Senate amend- 
ments increasing the appropriations to $8,361,000, and 
also the Army Bill, passed both Houses, June 16. The 
reduction and reorganization of the army and the 
tranefer of the Indian Bureau are referred to commis- 
sions. The paragraph in regard to the use of the army 
for the enforcement of the laws was slightly modified 
and retained in the bill.—The Senate, June 17, passed 
the bill to reorganize the Life-saving Service. The 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor was au- 
thorized to sit during the recess, and inquire into the 
causes of the depression in business, and the House 
appointed a select committee for the same purpose. 

he House passed the bill to amend the Interna! Rev- 
enue laws. The tax on lucifer-matches was abolished, 
and the tax on tobacco was reduced one-third.—On 
the 18th, the Senate confirmed the nomination of Sum- 
ner J. Kimball, of Maine, as General Superintendent of 
the ane Service.—The Snndry Civil Bill passed 
both Houses, June 19, with the Halifax Fishery Award 
of $5,500,000 included, making in all $24,750,100. The 
House passed the bill euthorising the payment of cus- 
toms duties in legal tender notes after October 1. 
When the bill reached the Senate, objection was made 
to a second reading, and it went over. In the House, 
Mr. Ewing tried to get the bill passed substituting 
legal tenders for national bank notes, but he was de- 
feated. The House refused to suspend the rules and 
pass the Pro Rata Railway Charges Bill. The House 
passed a joint resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment forever prohibiting the payment of South- 
ern war Claims to disloyal persons, and also passed the 
Post Route Bill minus the Senate amendments relating 
to the classification of mail matter, the franking pviv- 
ilege, and the Brazilian Subsidy. The latter bill failed 
in the Senate. The Senate confirmed the nominations 
of Reuben E. Fenton, William 8. Groesbeck, and Pro- 
fessor Walker as members of the Monetary Commis- 
sion.—At seven o'clock on the morning of June 20 the 
first session of the Forty-fi{th Congress was adjourned 
sine die, 

A dispatch from Portland says that the latest re- 
turns from Oregon settle beyond doubt the election 
of Thayer, Democrat, for Governor, by a majority of 
from 40 to 70. The Legislature on joint ballot will 
have a Democratic majority of 12. 

The Maine Democratic State Convention met at 
Portland, June 18, and nominated Alonzo Garcelon 
for Governor. The Iowa Republicans met at Des 
Moines on the 19th, and nominated State officers. The 
Vermont Democrats, on the 20th, nominated W. H. H. 
Bingham for Governor and J. W. Pierce for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar Eastern Question: Dispatches from Berlin de- 
scribing the opening of the European Congress, June 
13, say that a large crowd quneumitel ou the Wilhelm- 
Strasse to see the plenipotentiaries alight. The firat 
to arrive were the Italian ambassadors, Count Corti 
and Count de Launay, in grand uniforms, covered 
with gold-lace and embroidery. They were speedily 
followed by Count Andrassy, dressed as a Honved 
hussar, and Count Karolyi, conspicuous in the furred 
coat peculiar to the Hungarian magnate. Then came, 
attired in official garb, Prince Gortchakoff and Prince 
d'Oubril, General Heymerle, Count Schouvaloff, M. 
Waddington, the Marquis de Saint Vallier, and the 
German and British plenipotentiaries. On takin 
their places at the table, Prince Bismarck occupiec 
the presidential chair in the centre, and the represent- 
atives of the other powers were seated in the follow- 
ing order: Austria on the right of Prince Bismarck ; 
next to Austria, England; next to England, Russia; 
on the left of the president, France, Italy, and Turkey. 
Opposite the president were Prince Hohenlihe and 
Count von Biilow, with Herr Radowitz, as secretary, 
on a smaller chair between them. After the ivtroduc- 
tion of the secretaries, Prince Bismarck solicited ge- 
crecy for the deliberations, and the members agreed to 
it, but no promise or oath was demanded, and it is 
probable that this question will be settled later on, or 
that each member of the Congress is to judge for him- 
self what he should say or do. When the Congress 
re-assembled, on the 17th, the first business was to ar- 
range a course of procedure for the debate, and it was 
agreed that the powers should speak in the following 
order, viz., Russia, England, Austria, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Turkey. Count Schouvaloff then briefly ex- 
pues Russia’s policy which led to the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and the Marquis of Salisbury spoke at great 
length in favor of the admission of Greece to a seat in 
the Congress. Conflicting accounts are given of the 
later proceedings. 

The Old Catholic Synod, meeting at Bonn, has by a 
= of 75 to 22 resolved in favor of marriage of the 
clergy. 

A report received from Vienna of a meditated at- 
tempt on the life of the Crown Prince Frederick Will- 
iam caused some sensation in Berlin, June 17. The 
next day 180 Socialists were arrested at the Tivoli Biere 








garten, near the city, 
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JOHN AND THE SQUIRE. 


I am only a farmer's girl, 
John is only a farmer's lad, 


But somehow, when we chance to meet, 
The very sound of his coming feet 

Can make my heart so glad 
That up to my cheeks the warm blush flies, 
And he reads his welcome in my eyes. 


I am only a farmer's girl, 
Master Tom is the Squire’s son, 
But, strange to tell, his feet this way 
Turn often toward the close of day, 
After the chores are done, 
When John (he passes the meadow gate) 
Gives me a scowl, and—will not wait. 


I am only a farmer’s girl, 
So what can the Squire want of me? 
My heart is John’s; John knows it well; 
But it isn’t for me the truth to tell— 
So bashful a lad is he!— 
So the Squire may come and the Squire may go, 
But all the answer he'll get is “‘no!” 
The Squire praises my hair and eyes; 
The Squire says I’m a lady born. 
What care I for his foolish speech ? 
Tis John’s voice only my heart can teach 
To sing like birds at morn. 
But John is jealous, the foolish boy, 
And my days are shorn of half their joy. 


Oh, I am only a farmer’s girl, 
And John is only a farmer's lad, 
But I'd rather be his in his humble life 
Than be a “lady” as Squire’s wife, 
With a restless heart and sad! 
But John—so bashful a boy is he!— 
Is a long while asking my heart of me. 


An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress, 


Autuor or “Far From THE Mapping Crown,” 
“Tus Return oF THE NATIVE,” ETO, 





PART FIRST. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘*So I soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man; 


Round his creep-hole, with never a break, 
Kan my fires for his sake; 

Overhead did my thunder combine 
With my under-ground mine, 


Till I looked from my labor content 
To enjoy the event; 
When sudden— How think ye the end?” 

A were after the crisis mentioned above, it was 
secretly whispered to Egbert’s grandfather that 
the park enlargement scheme was, after all, to be 
proceeded with ; that Miss Allenville was extreme- 
lv anxious to have it put in hand as soon as pos- 


sible. Farmer Broadford’s farm was to be added 


to Greenman’s, as originally intended, and the old 
house that Broadford lived in was to be pulled 
down as an incumbrance. 


“Jt is she this time,” murmured Egbert, gloom- 
ily. “Then I did offend her ana mortify her, 
and she is resentful.” 

The excitement of his grandfather again caused 
him much alarm and even remorse. Such was 
the responsiveness of the farmer’s physical to his 
mental state that in the course of a week his usu- 
al health failed, and his gloominess of mind was 
followed by dimness of sight and giddiness. By 
much persuasion Egbert induced him to stay at 
home for a day or two; but in-doors he was the 
most restless of creatures through not being able 


to engage in the pursuits to which he had been 
accustomed from his boyhood. He walked up 
and down, looking wistfully out of the window, 
shifting the positions of books and chairs and 


putting them back again, opening his desk and 
shutting it after a vacant look at the papers, say- 


ing he should never get settled in another farm 
at his age, and evincing all the symptoms of nerv- 
ousness and excitability. 

Meanwhile Egbert anxiously awaited Miss Al- 


lenville’s return, more resolved than ever to ob- 
tain audience of her, and beg her not to visit upon 
an unoffending old man the consequences of a 
young one’s folly. Any retaliation upon himself 
he would accept willingly, and own to be well de- 


served, 


At length, by making off-hand inquiries (for he 
dared not ask directly for her again), he learned 
that she was to be at home on the Thursday. The 
following Friday and Saturday he kept a sharp 
‘Jook-out, and when lingering in the park for at 


least the tenth time in that half week, a sudden 
rise in the ground revealed her coming along the 
path. 

Egbert stayed his advance in order that, if she 


really objected to see him, she might easily strike 
off into a side path or turn back. 

She did not accept the alternatives, but came 
straight on to where he lingered, averting her 
face waywardly as she approached. When she 
was within a few steps of him he could see that 
the trimmings of her dress trembled like leaves. 
He cleared his dry throat to speak. 

“Miss Allenville,’ he said, humbly taking off 


his hat, “I should be glad to say one word to 
you, if I may.” 

She looked at him for just one moment, but 
said nothing; and he could see that the expres- 
sion of her face was flushed and her mood skit- 
tish. The place they were standing in was a re- 
mote nook, hidden by the trunks and boughs, so 
that he could afford to give her plenty of time, 
for there was no fear of their being observed or 
heard. Indeed, knowing that she often walked 
that way, Mayne had previously surveyed the 
spot, and thought it suitable for the occasion, 
much as Wellington antecedently surveyed the 
field of Waterloo. 

Here the young man began his apologetic 
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speech to her. He dilated upon his sensations 
when first he saw her; and as he became warmed 
by his oratory, he spoke of all his inmost pertur- 
bations on her account without the slightest re- 
serve. He related with much natural eloquence 
how he had tried over and over again not to love 
her, and how he had loved her in spite of that 
trying; of his intention never to reveal his pas- 
sion, till their situation on that rainy evening 
prompted the impulse which ended in that ir- 
reverent action of his; and earnestly asked her 
to forgive him, not for his feelings, since they 
were his own to commend or blame, but for the 
way in which he testified of them to one so culti- 
vated and so beautiful. 

Egbert was flushed and excited by the time 
that he reached this point in his tale. 

Her eyes were fixed on the grass, and then a 
tear stole gently from its corner and wandered 
down her cheek. She tried to say something, 
but her usually adroit tongue was unequal to the 
task. Ultimately she glanced at him, and mur- 
mured, “I forgive you,” but so inaudibly that he 
only recognized the words by their shape upon 
her lips. 

She looked not much more than a child now, 
and Egbert thought with sadness that her tear 
and her words were perhaps but the result the 
one of a transitory sympathy, the other of a de- 
sire to escape. They stood silent for some sec- 
onds, and then the dressing bell of the house 
began ringing. Turning quickly away without 
another word, she hastened out of his sight. 
When Mayne reached home some of his grand- 
father’s old friends were gathered there, sympa- 
thizing with him on the removal he would have 
to submit to, if report spoke truly. Their sym- 
pathy was rather more for him to bear than their 
indifference; and as Egbert looked at the old 
man’s bent figure and the expression of his face, 
denoting a wish to sink under the earth, out of 
sight and out of trouble, he was greatly depressed, 
and he said, inwardly, ‘“‘ What a fool I was to ask 
forgiveness of a woman who can torture my only 
relative like this! Why do I feel her to be glo- 
rious? © that I had never seen her!” 

The next day was Sunday, and his grandfather 
being too unwell to go out, Egbert went to the 
evening service alone. When it was over, the 
rector detained him in the church-yard to say 
a few words about the next week’s undertakings. 
This was soon done, and Mayne turned back to 
leave the now empty church-yard. Passing the 
porch, he saw Miss Allenville coming out of the 
door. 

Egbert said nothing, for he knew not what to 
say; but she spoke: “ Ah, Mr. Mayne, how beau- 
tiful the west sky looks! It is the finest sunset 
we have had this spring.” . 

“Tt is very beautiful,” he replied, without look- 
ing westward a single degree. “ Miss Allenville,” 
he said, reproachfully, “you might just have 
thought whether, for the sake of reaching one 
guilty person, it was worth while to deeply wound 
an old man.” 

“T do not allow you to say that,” she answered, 
with proud quickness. “Still I will listen just 
this once.” 

“Are you glad you asserted your superiority 
to me by putting in motion again that scheme 
for turning him out ?” 

“T hardly know,” she said. 

“Well, we shall go now,” continued Egbert, 
“and make room for newer people. I hope you 
forgive what caused it all.” 

“You talk in that strain to—make me feel re- 
grets; and you think that because you are read 
in a few books, you may say or do any thing.” 

“No, no. Indeed that’s unfair.” 

“T will try to alter it—that your grandfather 
may not leave. Say that you forgive me for think- 
ing he and yourself had better leave—as I for- 
give you for what you did. It was perhaps nar- 
row-minded to do as I have done.” 

“Forgive you? Oh, Miss Allenville,” said he, 
in a wild whisper, “I wish you had sinned a hun- 
dred times as much, that I might show how readily 
I can forgive all.” 

She had looked as if she would have held out 
her hand; but, for some reason or other, directly 
he had spoken with emotion, it was not so well 
for him as when he had spoken to wound her. 
She passed on silently, and entered the private 
gate to the house. 

A day or two after this, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and while Egbert was giving a les- 
son in geography, a lad rushed into the school 
with the tidings that Farmer Broadford had fallen 
from a corn-stack that they were threshing, and 
hurt himself severely. 

The boy had borrowed a horse to come with, 
and Mayne at once made him gallop off for a doc- 
tor. Dismissing the children, the young man ran 
home full of forebodings. He found his relative 
in a chair, held up by two of his laboring-men. 
He was put to bed; and seeing how pale he was, 
Egbert gave him a little wine, and bathed the 
parts which had been bruised by the fall. 

Egbert had at first been the more troubled at 
the event through believing that his grandfather’s 
fall had been the result of his low spirits and men- 
tal uneasiness ; and he blamed himself for letting 
so infirm a man go out upon the farm till he was 
quite recovered. But it turned out that the actual 
cause of the accident was the breaking of the lad- 
der he had been standing upon. When the sur- 

geon had seen him he said that the external 
bruises were mere trifles, but that the shock had 
been great, and had produced internal injuries 
highly dangerous to a man in that stage of life. 

His grandson was of opinion in later years that 
the fall only hastened by a few months a dissolu- 
tion which would soon have taken place, under 
any circumstances, from the natural decay of the 
old man’s constitution. His pulse grew feeble 
and his voice weak, but he continued in a com- 

paratively firm state of mind for some days, dur- 
ing which he talked to Egbert a great deal. 
Egbert trusted that the illness would soon pass 














away. His anxiety for his grandfather was great: 
when he was gone, not one of the family would be 
left but himself. But in spite of hope the younger 
man perceived that death was really at hand. And 
now arose a question. It was certainly a time to 
make confidences if they were ever to be made: 
should he, then, tell his grandfather, who knew the 
Allenvilles so well, of his love for Geraldine? At 
one moment it seemed duty ; at another it seemed 
a graceful act, to say the least. 

Yet Egbert might never have uttered a word 
but for a remark of his grandfather’s which led 
up to the very point. He was speaking of the 
farm and of the squire, and thence he went on 
to the daughter. 

“She too,” he said, “‘seems to have that reck- 
less spirit which was in her mother’s family, and 
ruined her mother’s father at the gaming table, 
though she’s too young to show much of it yet.” 

“T hope not,” said Egbert, fervently. 

“Why? What be the Allenvilles to you ?— 
not that I wish the girl harm.” 

“T think she is the very best being in the 
world. I—love her deeply.” 

His grandfather’s eyes were set on the wall. 
“ Well, well, my poor boy!” came softly from his 
mouth. “What made ye think of loving her? 
Ye may as well love a mountain, for any return 
you'll ever get. Do she know of it?” 

“She guesses it.” 

“ And she checks ye ?” 

“ Well—no.” 

“ Egbert,” he said, after a silence, “Iam grieved, 
for it can but end in pain. Mind, she’s an inex- 
perienced girl. She never thinks of what trouble 
she may get herself into with her father and with 
her friends. And mind this, my lad, as another 
reason for dropping it: however honorable your 
love may be, you'll never get credit for your honor. 
Nothing you can do will ever root out the notion 
of people that where the man is poor and the 
woman is high-born, he’s a scamp and she’s an 
angel.” 

“She’s very good.” 

“She’s thoughtless, or she’d never encourage 
ye. You must try not to see her.” 

“T will never put myself in her way again.” 

The subject was mentioned no more then. The 
next day the worn-out old farmer died, and his 
last request to Egbert was that he would do noth- 
ing to tempt Geraldine Allenville to think of him 
further. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ Hath misery made thee blind 
To the fond workings of a woman’s mind? 
And must I say—albeit my heart rebel 
With all that woman feels but should not tell ; 
Because despite thy faults that heart is moved— 
It feared thee, thank'd thee, pitied, madden’d, loved ?” 

Ir was in the evening of the day after Farmer 
Broadford’s death that Egbert first sat down in 
the house alone. The bandy-legged little man 
who had acted as his grandfather’s groom of the 
chambers and stables simultaneously had gone 
into the village. The candles were not yet light- 
ed, and Mayne abstractedly watched upon the pale 
wall the latter rays of sunset slowly changing into 
the white shine of a moon a few days old. The 
ancient family clock had stopped for want of wind- 
ing, and the intense silence that prevailed seemed 
more like the bodily presence of some quality than 
the mere absence of sound. 

He was thinking how many were the indiffer- 
ent expressions which he had used toward the 

r body lying cold up stairs—the only relation 
he had latterly had upon earth—which might as 
well have been left unsaid; of how far he had 
been from practically attempting to do what in 
theory he called best—to make the most of every 
pulse of natural affection ; that he had never heed- 
ed or particularly inquired the meaning of the dif- 
ferent pieces of advice which the kind old man had 
tendered from time to time; that he had never 
even thought of asking for any details of his 
grandfather’s history. 

His musings turned upon Geraldine. He had 
promised to seek her no more; and he would 
keep his promise. -Her interest in him might 
only be that of an exceedingly romantic and 
freakish soul, awakened but through lack of 
other idleness, and because sound sense suggest- 
ed to her that it was a thing dangerous to do; 
for it seemed that she was ever and only moved 
by the superio of two antagonistic forces. She 
had as yet seen little or no society; she was only 
seventeen ; and hence itavas possible that a week 
of the town and fashion into which she would 
soon be initiated might blot out his very exist- 
ence from her memory. 

He was sitting with his back to the window, 
meditating in this minor key, when a shadow 
darkened the opposite moon-lit wall. Egbert 
started. There was a gentle tap at the door, and 
he opened it to behold the well-known form of 
the lady in his mind. 

“Egbert, are you alone?” she whispered, full 
of agitation. 

“ Quite alone, excepting my poor grandfather’s 
body up stairs,” he answered, as agitated as she. 

Then out it all came. “I couldn’t help com- 
ing. I hope—oh,I do so pray—that it was not 
through me that he died. Was it I indeed who 
killed him? They say it was the effect of the 
news that he was to leave the farm. I would not 
have done any thing tending to turn him out for 
all the world, had I only known. And now he is 
dead. It was so cruel to an old man like him; 
and now you have nobody in the world to care 
for you—have you, Egbert ?—except me.” 

The ice was wholly broken. He took her hand 
in both his own, and began to assure her that 
her alarm was grounded on nothing whatever. 
And yet he was almost reluctant to assure her 
out of so sweet a state. And when he had said 
over and over again that his grandfather’s fall 
had nothing to do with his mental condition, that 
the utmost result of her hasty proceeding was a 
sadness of spirit in him, she still persisted, as is 








the custom of women, in holding to that most 
painful possibility as the most likely simply be. 
cause it wounded her most. It was a long while 
before she would be convinced of her own inno- 
cence, but he maintained it firmly, and she finally 
believed. . 

They sat down together, restraint having quite 
died out between them. The fine lady portion of 
her existence, of which there was never much 
was in abeyance, and they spoke and acted simply 
as a young man and woman who were beset by 
common troubles, and who had like hopes and 
fears. 

“ And you will never blame me again for 
I did 2” said Egbert. — 

“T never blamed you much,” she murmured 
with arch simplicity. “Why should it be wrone 
for me to be honest with you now, and tell every 
thing you want to know ?” 

Mayne was silent. That was a difficult question 
for a conscientious man to answer. Here was he 
nearly twenty-one years of age, and with some 
experience of life; while she was a girl nursed 
up like an exotic at home, with no experience 
and but seventeen her last birthday, though from 
the fineness of her figure she looked more wom- 
anly than she really was. It plainly had not 
crossed the young mind that she was on the verge 
of committing the most horrible social sin—that 
of loving beneath her, and owning that she so 
loved. Two years thence she might see the im- 
prudence of her conduct, and blame him for hav- 
ing Jed her on. Ought he not, then, considering 
his grandfather’s words, to say that it was wrong 
for her to be honest ; that she should forget him, 
and fix her mind on matters appertaining to her 
station? He could not. He let her drift sweet- 
ly on. 

“T think more of you than of any body in the 
whole world,” he replied. “And you will allow 
me to, will you not?—let me always keep you 
in my heart, and almost worship you ?” ; 

“That would be wrong. But you may think 
of me—if you like to very much ; it will give me 
great pleasure. I don’t think my papa thinks of 
me at all, or any body except you. I thought 
the other day I would never think of you again, 
but I have done it a good many times. It is 
all through being obliged to care for somebody 
whether you will or no.” , 

“ And you will think of me a little too 2” 

“T will do any thing to—oblige you.” 

Egbert, on the impulse of the moment, bent 
over her and raised her little hand to his lips. 
He reverenced her too much to think of kissing 
her cheek. She knew this, and was thrilled 
through with the delight of being adored. 

Up to this day of its existence their affection 
had been a battle, a species of antagonism where- 
in his heart and the girl’s had faced each other, 
and been anxious to do honor to their respective 
parts. But now it was a truce and a settlement, 
in which each one took up the other’s utmost 
weakness and was careless of concealing his and 
her own. 

Surely, sitting there as they sat then, a more 
unreasoning condition of mind as to how this un- 
equal conjunction would end never existed. They 
swam along through the passing moments, not a 
thought of duty on either side, not a further 
thought on his but that she was the dayspring of 
his life, that he would die for her a hundred times, 
superadded to which was a shapeless uneasiness 
that she would in some manner slip away from 
him. The solemnity of the event that had just 
happened would have shown up to him an ungen- 
erous feeling in strong colors—and he had reason 
afterward to examine the epoch narrowly ; but it 
only served to demonstrate how instinctive and 
objectless was the love that worked within him. 

It was almost time for her to leave. She held 
up her watch to the moonlight. Five minutes 
more she would stay ; then three minutes, and no 
longer. “NowI am going,” she said. ‘Do you 
forgive me entirely ?” 

“How shall I say yes without assuming that 
there was something to forgive ?” 

“Say yes. It is sweeter to fancy I am forgiven 
than to think I have not sinned.” 

With this she went to the door. Egbert ac- 
companied her through the wood and across a 
portion of the park, till they were about a hun- 
dred yards from the house, when he was forced 
to bid her farewell. 

The old man was buried on the following Sun- 
day. During several weeks afterward Egbert’s 
sole consolation under his loss was in thinking 
of Geraldine, for they did not meet in private 
again till some time had elapsed. The ultimate 
issue of this absorption in her did not concern 
him at all: it seemed to be in keeping with the 
system of his existence now that he should have 
an utterly inscrutable to-morrow. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“Come forward, some great marshal, and organize 
equality in society.” 

Tue month of August came round, and Miss 
Allenville was to lay the foundation-stone of @ 
tower or beacon, which her father was about to 
erect, on the highest hill of his estate, to the mem- 
ory of his brother the general. It was arranged 
that the school-children should sing at the cere- 
mony, and accordingly, at the hour fixed, Egbert 
was on the spot; a crowd of villagers had also 
arrived, and carriages were visible in the distance 
wending their way toward the scene. When they 
drew up alongside and the visitors alighted, the 
master-mason appeared nervous. 

“Mr. Mayne,” he said to Egbert, “ you had bet- 
ter do what’s to be done for the lady. I shall 
speak too loud or too soft or handle things wrong. 
Do you attend upon her, and I’ll lower the stone. 

Several ladies and gentlemen now gathered 
round, and presently Miss Allenville stood in po- 
sition for her office, supported on one side by ber 
father—a hard-featured man of five-and-forty— 
and some friends who were visiting at the house, 
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the other by the school-master and chil- 
ae began singing a song in keeping with 
the occasion. When this was done, Geraldine 
laid down the sealed bottle, with its inclosed mem- 
orandum, which had been prepared for the pur- 
se, and taking a trowel from her father’s hand, 
dabbled confusedly in the mortar, accidentally 
smearing it over the handle of the towel. 
“Lower the stone,” said Egbert, who stood 
close by, to the mason at the winch; and the 
stone began to descend. ; 
The dainty-handed young woman was looking 
as if she would give any thing to be relieved of 
the dirty trowel; but Egbert, the only one who 
observed this, was guiding the stone with both 
hands into its place, and could not receive the 
tool from her. Every moment increased her per- 
Pxity. 
“7 Take it, take it, will you?” she impatiently 
whispered to him, blushing with a consciousness 
that people began to perceive her awkward hand- 

ng. 
ling. snust finish this first,” he said. : 

She was resigned in an instant. The stone set- 
tled down upon its base, when Egbert at once 
took the trowel, and her father came up and 
wiped her glove. Egbert then handed her the 

allet. 

ms What must I do with this thing ?” she whis- 

pered, entreatingly, holding the mallet as if it 

might bite her. 

“Tap with it, madam,” said he. 

She did as directed, and murmured the form of 
words which she had been told to repeat. 

“Thank you,” she said, softly, when all was 
done, restored to herself by the consciousness 
that she had performed the last part gracefully. 
Without lifting her eyes, she added: “It was 
thoughtful of you to remember that I shouldn’t 
know, and to stand by to tell me.” 

Her friends now moved away, but before she 
had joined them Egbert said, chiefly for the pleas- 
ure of speaking to her: “The tower, when it is 
built, will be seen many miles off.” 

“Yes,” she replied, in a discreet tone—for many 
eyes were upon her—‘“ the view is very exten- 
sive.” She glanced round upon the whole land- 
scape stretched out before her, in the extreme 
distance of which was visible the town of West- 
combe. ‘“ How long does it take to go to West- 
combe across this way ?” she asked of him, while 
they were bringing up the carriage. 

“ About two hours,” he said. 

“Two hours! So long as that, does it? How 
far is it away ?” 

“ Fight miles.” 

“Two hours to drive eight miles! Who ever 
heard of such a thing ?” 

“T thought you meant walking.” 

“ Ah, yes; but one hardly means walking with- 
out expressly stating it.” 

“Well, it seems just the other way to me—that 
walking is meant unless you say driving.” 

That was the whole of their conversation. The 
remarks had been simple and trivial, but they 
brought a similar thought into the minds of both 
of them. On her part it spread a gloom over her 
face, and it made him feel dead at heart. It was 
that horrid thought of their differing habits, and 
of those contrasting positions which could not be 
reconciled. Indeed, this perception of their dis- 
parity weighed more heavily upon him as the 
days went on. There was no doubt about their 
being lovers, though scarcely recognized by them- 
selves as such; and, in spite of Geraldine’s warm 
and unreflecting impulses, a sense of how little 
Egbert was accustomed to what is called society, 
and the polite forms which constant usage had 
made almost nature with her, would rise on occa- 
sion and rob her of many an otherwise pleasant 
hour. When any little occurrence had brought 
this into more prominence than usual, Egbert 
would go away, wander about the lanes, and be 
kept awake a great part of the night by the dis- 
tress of mind such a recognition brought upon 
him. How their intimacy would end, in what un- 
easiness, yearning, and misery, he could not guess. 
As for picturing a future of happiness with her 
by his side, there was not ground enough upon 
which to rest the momentary imagination of it. 

Thus they mutually oppressed each other even 
while they loved. 

In addition to this anxiety was another : What 
would be thought of their romance by her father 
if he were to find it out? It was impossible to 
tell him, for nothing could come of that but Eg- 
bert’s dismissal and Geraldine’s seclusion; and 
how could these be borne ? 

He looked round anxiously for some means of 
deliverance. There were two things to be thought 
of—the saving of her dignity, and the saving of 
his and her happiness. That to accomplish the 
first he ought voluntarily to leave the village be- 
fore their attachment got known, and never seek 
her again, was what he sometimes felt, but the 
idea brought such misery along with it that it 
died out under contemplation. 

He determined, at all events, to put the case 
clearly before her ; to heroically set forth at their 
next meeting the true bearings of their position, 
which she plainly did not realize to the full as 
yet. It had never entered her mind that the link 
between them might be observed by the curious, 
and instantly talked of. Yes, it was his duty to 
warn her, even though by so doing he would be 
heaping coals of fire on his own head. For by 
acting upon his hint she would be lost to him, 
and the charm that lay in her false notions of the 
world be forever destroyed. 

_ That they would ultimately be found out, and 
Geraldine be lowered in local estimation, was, in- 
deed, almost inevitable. There was one atom of 
Satisfaction only among this mass of distresses. 
Whatever should become public, only the fash- 
tonable side of her character’ could be depre- 
Ciated ; the woman, the specimen of English girl- 
hood that he loved, no one could impugn or harm. 

Meetings had latterly taken place between them 


facilitated in an amazing manner by the duty 
imposed upon her of visiting the school as the 
representative of her father. At her very next 
appearance he told her all he thought. It was 
when the children had left the room for the quar- 
ter of an hour’s airing that he gave them in the 
middle of the morning. She was quite hurt at 
being treated with justice, and a crowd of tears 
came into her sorrowful eyes. She had never 
thought of half that he feared, and almost ques- 
tioned his kindness in enlightening her. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she murmured, with 
the merest motion of lip. “ Yes, it is sadly true. 
Should our conduct become known, nobody will 
judge us fairly. ‘She was a wild, weak girl,’ they 
will say.” 

“To care for such a man—a village youth. 
They will even suppress the fact that his father 
was a painter of no mean power, and a gentleman 
by education, little as it would redeem us; and 
will justify their doing so by reflecting that in 
adding to the contrast they improve the tale ; 

‘And calamny meanwhile shall feed on us 

As worms devour the dead; what we have done 

None shall dare vouch, though it be truly known.’ 
And they will continue, ‘ He was an artful fellow, 
to win a girl’s affections in that way—one of the 
mere scum of the earth,’ they’ll say.” 

“Don’t, don’t make it so bad!” she implored, 
weeping outright. “They can not go so far. Hu- 
man nature is not so wicked and blind. And they 
dare not speak so disrespectfully of me or of any 
one I choose to favor.” A slight haughtiness 
was apparent in these words. “ But, oh! don’t 
let us talk of it ; it makes the time miserable.” 

However, she had been warned. But the diffi- 
culty which presented itself to her mind was, aft- 
er all, but a small portion of the whole. Hers 
was, how should they meet together without caus- 
ing a convulsion in neighboring society? His 
was more radical and complex. The only natural 
drift of love was toward marriage. But how 
could he picture at any length of years ahead 
her in a cottage as his wife, or himself in a man- 
sion as her husband? He in the one case, she 
in the other, were alike painfully out of place. 

But time had flown, and he conducted her to 
the door. 

“ Good-by, Egbert,” she said, tenderly. 

“Good-by, dear, dear madam,” he answered, 
and she was gone. 

Geraldine had never hinted to him to call her 
by her Christian name, and, finding that she did 
not particularly wish it, he did not care to do so. 
“Madam” was as good a name as any other for 
her, and by adhering to it and using it at the 
warmest moments it seemed to change its nature 
from that of a mere title to a soft pet sound. 
He often wondered, in after-days, at the strange 
condition of a girl’s heart which could allow so 
much in reality and at the same time permit the 
existence of a little barrier such as that; how 
the keen, intelligent mind of woman could be 
ever so slightly hoodwinked by a sound. Yet 
perhaps it was woman-like after all, and she may 
have caught at it as the only straw within reach 
of that dignity or pride of birth which was drown- 
ing in her indiscreet affection. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


JULY. 
Sunday, 7%.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 14,—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 21.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 25.—St. James. 
Sunday, 28,—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 


Dr. CHARLES HonpeGe, who has been identified 
with Princeton Seminary for more than half a 
century, died at his home, June 19, in the eighty- 
first year of his age. Of the leaders of Presby- 
terianism in the United States, he was facile 

inceps. His acquisitions were large and mass- 
ive; his logic was always compact, his devotion 
to theology a life-long passion. During the pro- 
tracted period of his activity he had otcupied a 
osition most favorable for culture, and he used 
is advantage well. A man of one pursuit, and 
only one, he was saved thereby from the error 
of dissipating his energies. All his faculties 
were employed in elucidating the system of or- 
thodox and Calvinistic theology, which he ac- 
cepted from the sincerest conviction. In his 
work on systematic divinity he has embodied 
the best results of his thinking during a long se- 
ries of years. 

He was born in Philadelphia, 1797, graduated 
at Princeton a1 in 1815, and at Princeton 
Seminary in 1819. In the year 1822 he was made 
full professor in the seminary; his first chair 
was that of Oriental and Biblical Literature ; 
subsequently he became Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology. In 1825 he founded the 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, which he 
edited till 1872. His writjngs have been numer- 
ous, and comprise a history of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, commentaries on 
the Epistles to the Romans, First and Second 
Corinthians, and Ephesians, and three volumes 
of systematic theology. His contributions to 
the Princeton Review were collected, and pub- 
lished in a large octavo. It is a 
to add that during the separation of Presbyteri- 
anism into the Old and the New Schools, he was 
one of the chiefs of the Old School party, and 
that on all questions of politics and morals, as 
well as doctrine, he was strictly conservative. 





The Vo.tarrE Centennial Commemoration 
fell upon Ascension-day—a fact which intensi- 
fied the opposition of the Catholic Church to 
the proceedings in his honor. The Pope sent 
on the appointed day a telegram to Cardinal 
GurBert at Paris in these words: ‘‘The Holy 
Father from the bottom of his heart sends a 
special blessing to all those who, responding to 
the initiative taken by your Eminence, have per- 
formed religious rites as a reparation for the im- 
pious demonstration held to-day.’’ The gov- 
ernment forbade out-of-door demonstrations. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


TAIRE in the Gaieté Théatre; the more radical 
admirers of the great satirist’s memory met in 
the American Circus, where, when the speaking 
was over, the company marched around VoL- 
TAIRE’S statue, and saluted it as they passed. 
This was a red-cap demonstration. In the con- 
flict of passions which the commemoration 
aroused, parties became inextricably nixed. 
Victor Hugo closed his eulogy by a plea for 
universal peace, the radicals paid ostentatious 
honor to the Revolution of ’93, and the Church 
was naturally scandalized by what appeared to 
its leaders to be the apotheosis of impiety. No 
distinction appears to have been drawn between 
VOLTAIRE’S assaults upon the political evils of 
~ ges and his attacks upon the Christian 
it 





The two chief Scotch Presbyterian Assem- 
blies have met, and dispatched some perplexing 
oe with a close approach to unanimity. 

he Free Church Assembly reported its total 
income for the year to be £575,718, which is 
£10,523 more than the income of the year pre- 
ceding. This total exceeds the contributions 
of the State Kirk by £200,000. The Sustenta- 
tion Fund reached the large sum of £179,087. 
Of the proposed Church Extension Fund of 
£100,000 the sum of £84,000 has been raised. 
This Assembly declared itself again in favor of 
disestablishment in Scotland, and resolved to 
petition Parliament to that effect. The motion 
on this subject was carried by a vote of 404 to 
134. In the State Church Assembly the statis- 
tics of liberality showed that the contributions 
for the year had reached £373,700. On a motion 
proposing to relax the terms of subscription re- 
— of ruling elders the vote stood 132 to 172. 

he Moderator of the Assembly, Dr. TuLLocu, 
favored the motion. 


The General Synod of the (Dutch) Reformed 
Church met this year in Utica, New York. A 
very pleasant incident of the session was a tel- 
egraphic dispatch conveying greetings to the 
Episcopal Diocesan Convention, sitting at Wa- 
tertown, and the reply thereto. An important 
resolution was adopted authorizing the employ- 
ment of evangelists in the Church, and granting 
to them a dispensation from the course of study 
required for ministerial candidates. A commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the expediency 
of consolidating the Church boards. The next 
session of the Synod will be held in Newark, 
New Jersey. 





The Reformed Episcopal Church is not likely 
to make progress in England without severe 
opposition. At the recent session of the Con- 
vocation of tie Province of Canterbury the bish- 
ops of St. Albans, Chichester, and Llandaff called 
attention to the formation of Reformed Episco- 
pal congregations in their dioceses. The Bishop 
of Chichester spoke with severity of the opera- 
tions of Bishop GreGe at Littlehampton. A 
committee consisting of the bishops of Chiches- 
ter, St. Albans, Lincoln, Gloucester and Bristol, 
and Winchester was appointed to consider and 
report upon the subject. It was also determined 
to bring Reformed Episcopalianism to the notice 
of the Pan-Anglican Council. It should be said, 
however, that avery spirited reply to the charges 
of the Bishop of Chichester has been published 
by a clergyman in the London Guardian. 





The Chautanqua Sunday-school Assembly 
opens August 3, and will occupy twenty days. 
The lectures range over Bible study, theology, 
linguistics, physics, and metaphysics so pocnlie 
that it is difficult to conceive how the hearers of 
them can carry away any distinct conceptions of 
the subjects treated. Dr. Joun Lorp discourses 
upon ‘Cromwell’ and “ Burke;’’ Rev. Josera 
CooK on the “‘ Future Condition of Mankind ;”’ 
Professor Bowne, of the Boston University, on 
the ‘Present Aspect of Materialism” and the 
‘**Relation of the Doctrine of Efficient Causes to 
Belief ;’? Mr. Ep1son on the ‘‘ Phonograph ;” and 
other men of note on equally high themes. And 
then there will be, says the Assembly Herald, 
“ receptions, reunions, processions, colloquials, 
an alumni meeting, croquet, fire-works, balloon 
ascensions, stereopticon exhibitions, calisthen- 
ics, swings, rowing, fishing,’”? and much more. 
It is a combination of elements not ordinarily 
attempted to be harmonized. 





The conflict between the liberals and the ul- 
tramontanes of Belgium has been very bitter in 
the election of delegates to the Legislative 
Chambers. The ultramontanes aim at nothing 
short of the overthrow of the Constitution. 
“We hold,”’ says one of their pamphlets, ap- 
proved by a bishop, “ with the Church, and 
as the Church does, that the principles result- 
ing from the Constitution are false and subver- 
sive, that the separation of Church and state is 
an evil, and that the Constitution is radically 
bad.” The priests, in the villages which they 
control, carry matters with a high hand. They 
suppress liberal journals, and in their own cler- 
ical papers decry the Constitution of the king- 
dom in unmeasured terms. 





It is now practicable to record the conclusion 
of the almost interminable Scotch heresy cases. 
The Free Church Assembly, in the case of Pro- 
fessor RoBerRTSON SMITH, condemned “ the pub- 
lishing of writings concerning the books of 
Scripture which, by their ill-considered setting 
forth of speculations of a critical kind, tend to 
awaken doubt.’’ The Rev. Dr. Dops, who was 
charged with holding loose views of inspiration 
was admonished. The committee of the United 
Presbyterian Synod appointed to confer with 
the Rev. Fercus Fereuson recommended that 
he be admonished “* to present his doctrinal po- 
sitions in such manner as to set forth their har- 
mony with the fundamental doctrines” of the 
Church. The recommendation was adopted, and 
Mr. FERGUSON was restored to the exercise of 
his ministerial functions. The judgment of the 
Synod was accepted by him very thankfully. 





The text of the will of the late Pope Prvus IX. 
has been printed in the Zbpolo Romano, and has 
been republished by the London Times. It isa 
document in which simplicity, weakness, and in- 
tegrity are curiously eo npeeny ae His heredi- 
tary estates in Senigaglia are devoted by him to 
the House of Refuge and Gymnasium of that 
town. Both in the will itself and in several 
codicils he bequeaths “the conspicuous sums 
values, and credits derived from the obolo o 








Without any pretense of accident, and these were 


Victor Hugo delivered the eulogium on VoL- 


St. Peter and trom the oblations of the faithfal 
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of all nations....to the Holy See, and to the 
free disposal of the Supreme Pontiff for the time 
being.” But the character of Prus LX. appears 
more distinctly in his disposal of sacred relics, 
A silver reliquary “inclosing the wood of the 
true cross’’ goes to the Vatican Basilica; another 
reliquary, also inclosing the wood of the true 
cross, is bestowed upon the Cathedral of Spo- 
leto. A relic of the “holy thorn” is consigned 
to a church in the city of Rome. It seems in- 
credible that the mind of the head of the Church 
should have been in bondage to the fables which 
support the tradition of the genuinenes> of these 
relics. A crucifix is willed to that model of 
saintliness IsaBeLLa, the ex-Queen of Spain. 
As to his body, Pius directs that “it shall be 
buried in the Church of St. Lorenzo, and pre- 
cisely under the little arch standing against the so- 
called gridiron, or stone on which may still be traced 
the marks caused by the martyrdom of that illustri- 
ous Levite.”” 





The stream of English benevolence, large as it 
is, grows larger each year. Tle Rock compiles a 
statement of the receipts of the charitable soci- 
eties centred in London, comparing the past 
= with the year preceding. Some of these 
jave already been noticed singly. The receipts 
of the year before last are put in parentheses; 
Church Missionary Society, £207,053 (£175,993) ; 
British and Foreign Bible Society, £212,303 

£207,000); Society for Promoting Christian 

nowledge, £99,565 (£104,607); Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, £148,438 (£136,906) ; 
Religious Tract Séciety, £148,557; London City 
Mission, £51,958 (£45,450). There are many 
others, and generally they show an increase of 
revenue. 

Lord Penzance having, as already announced, 
sentenced Mr. MACKONOCHIE, the rector of St. 
Albans, London, to a three years’ deprivation of 
his benefice, Mr. MaCKONOCHIE has shown that 
he means to pay no attention to the sentence. 
According to the‘history of the case given by 
the judge in rendering bis decision, the rector of 
St. Albans has been known as an offender for 
ten years. He was admonished in 1868, and es- 
caped farther penalty by making affidavit that 
he had disobeyed without culpable intention 
In 1870 he was suspended for three months by 
the Privy Council. He was again charged with 
having broken the law in 1878 and 1875, and was 
suspended for six months. Mr. MacKoNnocuiE 
continues his services as heretofore, and has in 
so doing the support of the English Church 
Union, The effort to put down ritualism by 
civil penalties has failed, and will fail. In a free 
Church a minister who teaches what are con- 
sidered erroneous doctrines is dismissed and 
thrown upon his own resources. But this sim- 

le remedy seems to be beyond the reach of the 
nglish Establishment. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ow the death of Lord Kennet, in 1786, Sir William 
Nairne was raised to the bench under the title of Lord 
Dunsinnan—a circumstance which called forth a ben- 
mot from the Duchess of Gordon. Her grace, happen- 
ing to meet his lordship shortly after his elevation, in- 
quired what title he had assumed. “ Dansinnan,” was, 
of course, the reply. “I am astonished at that, my 
lord,” said the duchess, “‘ for I never knew that you 
had begun sinning.” 





It takes less time to get over one’s own misfortune 
than to be reconciled to a neighbor's good fortune, 

instippainhdeaitealdiiatanninaindeds 

Every dove has a cote, ind every dog pants, 

coattiiiienentenh: 

Berorr anp Artrr.—A dreamy writer says it wonld 
be curious to follow a pound of silk from its spinning 
until it becomes a lady's dress. No doubt; but most 
men would prefer to follow it after it becomes a drees, 
and while the lady was in it. 


—~=----- ----— 





Annual flowering plants resemble whales, as they 
come up to blow. 





A young girl asked her mother's consent to engage 

herself to her beau, showing her at the same time a 
piece of her own handiwork, a pretty match safe. Her 
mother drew down her spectacles and exclaimed : 
“*Mary, you can make a match safe, but I have my 
doubts whether you would nmke a safe match.” Mary 
sighed involuntarily, and sought consolation in sing- 
ing “The Heart Bowed Down.” 
il 
The young man who took a seat near the object of 
his adoration exclaimed, * This is juxtaposition that 
suits me!” 











A aoon Conpvuctor.—As two ladies were walking 
along the street, one exclaimed, as the sky suddenly 
darkened: “ There’s a thunder-etorm coming op. I’m 
so afraid of lightning!” To which the other calmly 
replied: “‘ Very well, my dear; then let us step into 
this car, which seems to have a good conductor,” 





“ Miss Green is a regular blue, 
Miss Scarlet looks pale as a lily, 
Miss Violet ne'er shrinks from view, 
And Miss Wiseman thinks all the men silly; 
Miss Wright she is constantly wrong, 
Miss Tickell, alas! is not funny, 
Miss Singer ne'er warbled a song, 
And in truth poor Miss Cash has no money; 
Miss Knight is now changed into Day, 
And Miss Day will soon marry a knight, 
Miss Prudence has just run away, 
And Miss Steady assisted her flight. 
But success to the fair, one and al), 
No miss-apprehension be making— 
Though wrong the dear sex to miss-call, 
There’s no harm, let us hope, in miss-taking.” 





An Dlinois man, with a foresight worthy of a beiter 
cause, popped the question on a railroad train, and now 
the maiden is at a loss to decide as to which county 
she had better commence proceedings in for a breach 
of promise, 





When a boy bats a ball through a parlor window, the 
boy may not lose his inning, but the man who owns 
the window is invariably put out. 





“The nearest I ever came to cannibalism,” said old 
Lord George Bentinck, ‘‘ was when I swallowed a little 
London porter.” 





When a rider is thrown over a horse’s head, the horse 
becomes the power behind the thrown. 

--— —-- —- — 

No bird is actually on the wing. The wings are on 
the bird. 


He was an entire stranger to the girle present, and 
the boys were mean and would not introduce him, He 
finally plucked up courage, and stepping up to a young 
lady, requested the pleasure of her company for the 
next dance. She looked at him in surprise, and in- 
formed him that she had not the pleasure of his ac- 











quaintance, ‘ Well,” remarked Cazenovia, “ you don’t 
take any more chances than I do.” 
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THE GERMAN IRON-CLADS. 























Tne fearful marine disaster de- 
picted in the accompanying en- 





graving took place on the morn- 

















ing of the 3lst of May. Two 








lays before, three immense iron- 
clad vesst ls, the Grosser Kur- 
first, the Ke 9 Wilhelm, and the 
reussen, belonging to the Ger- 
man navy, took their departure 
from Wilhelmshaven, intending to 
it Portsmouth, and finally 

| ed to Gibraltar and the Medi- 
terranean. Passing Dover, in the 
British Channel, at 8.45 a.m. on 
late mentioned, the ships pro- 
eeded quietly onward until, an 
hour later, they reached Sandgate 
half-way between Folke- 

tone and Calais. The (Grosser 
Kurfiirst was within less than 
two ships’ length of the Aénig 
Wilhelm, bearing slightly abaft 


































































































































































































the beam. This was her nomi- 











nal bearing and distance; but in 




















reality she was even nearer, and 





probablynot more than one length 
intervened between the two ships. 
In this formation the German 
squadron came across two sail- 
ing vessels hauled to the wind 
on the port tack, and consequent- 
ly standing across the bows of 
both divisions. The Grosser Kur- 
first had first to give way, which 
at the proper time, and 


ctly in aceordance with the 
rule of the road, porting her 


helm, and passing under the stern 
of the first of these two mer- 
chantmen. But the Konig Wil- 
helm, which was close to the 
Grosser Kurfiirst at this time, 
and st « a course parallel to 
her, endeavored at first to cross 
the bows of the merchant vessel, 
but finding she had no room for 
this manceuvre, rapidly changed 
her course, and putting her helm 
hard a-port, also stood under the 
stern of the merchant bark. Mean- 
while the Grosser Kurfiirst had 


resumed her original course, and 
was thus lying right across the 
bows: of the Konig Wilhelm as 
she came under the stern of the 
sailing bark, almost at right an- 
es to the original course. At 
this critical moment the two iron- 











clads were in dangerous proxim- 
ity to one another, and it became 
an impossibility for either the one 

the other to sheer out of the 
wa The captain of the Grosser 


Kur first, seeing the terrible prox- 
of the Kénig Wilhelm, im- 
mediately put his vessel at full 
speed, hoping to cross her bows, | | 
but the space would not allow it. 


ile then gave the order to port | 
his helm, hoping to lay his ship } 
parallel to the course of the Kénig 
Wilhelm ; but unfortunately for 
this, also, there was neither time 
nor space, and the only effect of 
the helm must have been that the . 
stem of the Grosser Kurfiirst, 
swinging rapidly toward the ap- 
proaching danger, must have con- 
tributed to the force of the shock. 

[he officer in charge of the 
Kinig Wilhelm had given the 
o1 to port the helm to sheer 
elear of the sailing vesseL He 
immediately ordered the helm to 
be steadied when he saw his ves- 






sel clear, with the intention of 
ranging up alongside the Grosser 
Kurfirvst in their former posi- = 
tion. But the helmsman was be- 


wildered, and instead of steady- 
ing the helm and putting it to 
starboard, gave her still more 
port helm, The Kénig Wilhelm’s 
officer, seeing the inevitable col- 
lision before him, I romptly gave 
the order to reverse the engines ; 
and it is said that the engines 


were actually going full speed 
astern at the moment of the col- 
lisiot But it is not in the pow- 
r of engines to stop a ponderous 
ve |, weighing some 9000 tons 


and gliding at the speed of ten 
knots through smooth water, in 
oO short & space The Grosser 


Kurfiirst 


1 was going nine or ten 
knots, and the Konig Wilhelm at 
least five or six. The actual 
shock was very slightly felt on 
board the A nv Withe Im, though 
it did great damage to her bows 
The shock on board the (Grosser —— 
Kurfiirst was feit far more. The 
ship lurched heavily on the oppo- 
site side, while a crushing and 
tearing sound filled the air as the 
stem of the Kénig Wilhelm sheered away every 
thing from the point where she struck to the 
stern, ripping off the armor plating like the skin 
of an orange. The blow came at an angle va- 
riously described as somewhere between a right 
and an angle of forty-five, and caught the 








oi the Avniy Wilhelm, leaving a vast gap in her 









































































































































side. The bowsprit of the Kinig Wilhelm fouled 
ing and brought down the mizzen-top-gal- 
lant-mast on the quarter-deck. The quarter boats 
were swept away, and the doomed ship first stag- 





e Ko g Wilhelm gives deadly indication, by 
the injuries it has received, of the work it did 





On board the Grosser Kurfirst there was lit- 
tle or no time for any thing. The boats on one 
side were smashed, and those on the other could 
hardly be got into the water; as the ship was ly- 
ing on one side, and the other side being upper- 
most, the boats merely lay on the bottom or side 
of the ship. The hammocks had unfortunately 
been stowed in some unusual place between the 
boom-boats, as the nettings were being cleared 
out ; so that it was useless to attempt to get them 
out, and thus a means of escape was withheld 





from many poor fellows who were drowned. The 
ship for a very few minutes swung round and 
made a circle inshore, and lay with her deck ex- 
posed to the view of the people on the beach at 
Sandgate. It appears to have been the intention 
of the captain to beach his ship immediately, but 
this was impossible, even at the high rate of speed 
at which he was going. The water poured down 
the stoke-hole, the steam from the condenser es- 
caped, the stokers were driven up the hatches, 
and some few escaped up the steps which led up 


























THE COLLISION OFF FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND, BETWEEN TWO GERMAN TRO} 
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on the Thames, on the 25th of 
April, 1868. 
The Konig Wilhelm is 365 feet 
in length, 60 feet in breadth, and 
: = = ————SSS= has a draught of water of 26 
== = a = — feet, with a tonnage displace- 
ment of 9600 tons. She his ene 
gines of 1150 nominal and 8300 
indicated horse-power, by Maups 
tay & Co. She has armor 10 
inches thick, and carries an ex- 
tremely powerful battery, con- 
sisting of eighteen 144-ton guns 
upon the main-deck, and five 
9-ton guns upon the upper deck. 
She is a rigged ship, with a most 
formidable ram bow. It will be 
seen from these particulars that 
the Konig Wilhelm is one of the 
most powerful sea-going ships in 
the world. 

The dimensions of the Gross- 
er Kurfiirst were as follows: 
Length between perpendiculars, 
807 feet; extreme breadth, 52 
feet; depth in hold, 23 feet; her 
draught was 24 feet, and her ex- 
treme displacement 6663 tons. 
Phe hull was divided by trans- 
verse bulk-heads into twelve wa- 
ter - tight compartments She 
carried four 10-inch Krupp rifled 
guns in her turrets, and a couple 
of 64-inch Krupp guns on her 
deck. The thickness of her 
armor was 9 inches at the wa- 
ter-line and 7 inches on the 
sides, while the iron walls of her 
turrets were 10 inches in thick 
ness. The backing varied from 
10 inches at the water-belt to a 
foot on the sides. The nominal 


> 2 z —— = H horse-power of her engines was 

: = = j fa : = 2 = 850. The commander of the 

| —— a HM = \ Grosser Kurfiirst was Captain 

f ; YY, = H \ — : Count Mownrz, who formerly 

: AE ‘ ——— EX | served in the British Royal Navy. 

The total complement of officers 

and men belonging to this ua- 

fortunate ship was 500, but 

three had been left behind at 
Wilhelmshaven. 

The fate of the Grosser Kur 
Jiirst is a fearful reminder of the 
dangers connected with vessels 
of the modern type. If such 
things can happen with no hos- 
tile design of the one vessel 
against the other, what can we 
expect when the effort to de- 
stroy is made in grim earnest, 
and when one ship of this kind 
is propelled against another with 
the utmost force of which it is 
capable ? Our old wooden ves- 
sels were not thus fatal to each 
other. They came into collision 
from time to time, but managed 
to get off more easily—with a 
broken bowsprit, perhaps, and 
with crushed bulwarks, but with 
their floating power unimpaired. 
An iron-clad is at once a heavier 
and a more unelastic machine. 
The shock caused by a blow in- 
flicted upon another vessel seems 
little less than irresistible. Great 
speed even is unnecessary to ac- 
complish‘the result. The weight 
of the vessel makes up for the 
want of velocity, and the mo- 
mentum of the blow is tremen- 
dous. Battles by land, it is well 
understood, have become less 
rather than more bloody by each 
improvement that has been made 
in the weapons of destruction ; 
but certainly our losses by sea 
have only increased with the in- 
troduction of the weighty and 
unwieldy iron-clad. 
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VALLEY FORGE. 

Tue celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the evac- 
uation of Valley Forge by the 
Revolutionary army after the se- 
vere winter of 1777-78 took 
place on the 19th of June. It 
was agreat success. Between 
thirty and forty thousand people 
were present on the grounds. 
The site of the old camp is one 
of the loveliest spots in the 
State; and looking on the softly 
rounded hills, bright with the 
fresh verdure of June, it was dif- 
ficult to clothe them in imagi- 
nation with snow, and people 
them with the half-frozen, half- 
starved heroes of a hundred 
: = —=' years ago 
= = - =~ : The commemorative services 

— — . were conducted under the direc- 
DS-RESCUE OF SURVIVORS FROM THE TURRET-SHIP “GROSSER KURFURST.” tion of the Valley Forge Centen- 


nial Association. They began at 
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poems. Colonel Bray’s address was a graphic 

sketch of the privations and hardships which the 

patriot army endured with so much heroism dur- 

ing the memorable winter it was encamped there. 
Our illustrations on page 529 give a view of 

the old house which served as WaSHINGTON’S 

_ head-quarters during the winter, and a sketch of 
the military review at the recent celebration. 


THE BEST OF ALL. 
I Love my love because she is so fair: 
Her eyes are like two stars, her flowing hair 


Like braided sunshine, and her smal] fleet feet 
Keep time with my true heart like music sweet. 


I love my love because she is so wise: 

Her soul sits calm and thoughtful in her eyes; 
No passion stirs her; she is still and calm 

As in the tropic noon the quiet palm. 


I love my love for that she is so good: 

No human heart hath fully understood 

Her gentle ways, her happy, hopeful face, 
Bright with the light of some sweet holy place. 
I love my love, the fourth sang, glad and free— 
I love my love because that she loves me: 

This is enough to make me proud and blest, 

1 love my love because she loves me best, 


WHO KNOWS? 

Tue birds made such a racket in the honey- 
suckle vine outside my window that I couldn't 
sleep. The moon was still in the sky, but a 
veiled yet luminous splendor in the east told that 
the day was breaking—the day of June that began 
my twenty-seventh year. When I say that I was 
a woman, and add that I was unmarried, and, 
worst of all, that I_had lost for good the requi- 
site energy that held forth any promise in that 
direction, it will naturally be thought that I shall 
make but a sorry heroine; and it is just because 
of these discouraging facts that I want to jot 
down this little experience of a day, as a sort of 
consolation to that suffering part of my sex who 
have latent hopes, long lingering, unfulfilled, at 
times at the last gasp, then flickering up again 
with a sickly tenacity most painful to contem- 
plate. But who knows what a day may bring 
forth? Who knows? 

I went about on tiptoe, not to awaken mamma; 
and I took it as a piece of ingratitude that when 
she came down to breakfast, and began to enjoy 
the toast I had so nicely browned for her, and the 
egg I had so nicely poached for her, and to sniff 
the fragrance of a bunch of honeysuckles that I 
had scrambled for at the risk of a sprained ankle 
and the cost of a shower of morning dew upon 
my clean calico—I thought it mean of mamma 
to begin about that church festival before the 
day had fairly begun, 

“Tm so glad it’s fine weather, Jane,” said 
mamma, with great urbanity of tone and man- 
ner. “I thought I'd get up early, so that you 
could reach the church in good season; and I 
wouldn’t waste any flowers in the house, dear— 
I'd keep them all for your table.” 

“You know very well, mamma,” I replied, 
“that I’m not going to have a table. I’ve served 
my apprenticeship at tables. Long ago, when I 
was young and fair, I wore white, with my hair 
curling about my shoulders, and had the flower 
table, and enjoyed it. Later on, I put my hair 
up, and had a fancy table, and endured it with 
great resignation. Last year I had recourse to 
a switch to eke out my scanty locks, and was 
compelled reluctantly to take the post-office. 
This year I sha’n’t have any thing; in fact, mam- 
ma, I’m not going to the festival.” 

Mamma put down her bit of toast, and turned 
absolutely pale. 

“Not going to the festival 
mournfully. 


” 


she echoed, 


“No, mamma,” I said, beginning already to 
plead my case. “Can't I have one birthday to 
myself? i’m twenty-seven years old to-day.” 

“Oh, hush, Jane,” said my poor mother. “ You 
scream so, the Hunters next door will hear you, 
and blurt it all over the place. I’m not deaf. If 
you choose to give up all chance of—of society, 
and neglect your Christian duties, and refuse to 
help the church along, why, of course, I have 


nothing to say, only I must in that case go my- 
self.” 

“You!” I cried. “ You'll be sick for a month 
afterward ; you haven’t been able to do any thing 
of that kind for years.” 

“T know it, Jane; but if you refuse to do these 


things, 1 must. I know I shall be prostrated 
with the heat, and my nerves will be shattered, 
and you are young and strong, and still attractive 
enough to compete with any young lady in the 
place, and might, I verily believe, if you were not 
so obstinate and headstrong, be surrounded and 
admired as you used to be, and you might, for 


my sake, Jane, at least attend these little enter- 
tainments.” 

Mamma put her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
I vielded ; I groaned in flesh and in spirit, but I 
yielded. After I had tidied up the work, and set- 
tled mamma in the cool shady sitting-room, upon 
her favorite lounge, with a nice book at her hand, 
and a palm-leaf fan close by—for the day was 
growing hot—I twisted up my hair before the 
glass, with many a sour mocking grimace at the 
dark, thin, discontented face therein, put on an 
ugly brown linen dress, a calabash of a hat, and 
went off to the church. 

My mother looked after me with such misery 
in her face that I called back to her I would wear 
something nice in the evening. 

“Will you wear your rose-colored crape ?”’ 
pleaded mamma. 

“Will I wear spangles, and jump through a 
hoop?” I said. “No,mamma; I'll wear my black 
silk.” 

“ And curl your hair?” she coaxed. 

“‘There’s a whole switch already curled for me 
up in my bureau drawer,” I replied, “It’s nice 





this hot weather to have very little hair of one’s 
own !” 

“Don’t scream so!” said poor mother, looking 
toward the Hunters’ side windows. 

As if the Hunters didn’t know all about my 
failing charms, and no doubt took an inventory 
of them half yearly to send abroad to the eldest 
son, who had been away in China these five years 
and more, and would likely never come back 
again. At least he had written to me to that 
effect when he went away. I had the old letter 
yet in a secret recess of that same old bureau 
where lay the convenient switch of hair. 

Time was when I needed no curls shorn from 
maidens across the seas or manufactured from 
home material. I had plenty of my own. Jack 
Hunter cut one of them off with his penknife 
that night when we parted. 

“T don’t know,” he said, savagely, “ whether I 
most hate you or love you; but I’ll keep this to 
remember the girl who flirted and fooled away 
the truest affection a man ever had for a woman.” 

He hacked the curl from my head with his pen- 
knife, and looked at me as if he was half tempt- 
ed to do me further butchery; and God knows I 
didn’t care then if he had drawn the knife across 
my throat; I should not have resisted him. 

“Don’t go, Jack!” I cried out at last, holding 
the edge of his coat. ‘Don’t go, anyway, so far 
as China; if you do, I shall commence to dig a 
hole when you get there. They say that China 
is right under us, and I'll begin with a little pick 
and shovel as soon as we get news of your arriv- 
al. Then you can begin on your side, and we'll 
meet each other half-way.” 

He flung me from him with something like an 
oath. “You would joke and laugh over my 
grave,” he said, and went away, not to come back 
again. 

“Who would have believed it possible? That 
the years could come and go, the sweet sum- 
mers bloom and fade, the heart of the roses lose 
strength and fail and fall away, to come again 
as sweet, as strong, as fresh as ever, and Jack, 
my Jack, never come back to me? Yet he was 
not dead—nor wed. That was one good thing. 
And he was out there among those women with 
narrow eyes and stinted feet, and he didn’t as 
yet know a word of the language. He was grow- 
ing fat, he wrote home to his people next door, 
and bald, which didn’t matter on the top of his 
head so long as he could keep enough to culti- 
vate a pigtail. This was necessary, as he meant 
to set up for a Chinese mandarin, and was al- 
ready embroidering a gown for the purpose on 
spare nights. And I felt, when they read me 
the letter, that it was Jack’s turn now to make 
merry, when other hearts were sick and sad. 

If he had only sent me one little line! He 
showered gifts upon other people—chests of tea 
and parcels of silk, lovely bits of decorated china, 
big soft beautiful shawls of crape. He sent gew- 
gaws and gold to so many others: if he had only 
given me one little word! 

They must have told him I had been sorely 
punished; that my mischievous gayety he had 
whiffed out like the flame of a candle; that even 
the beauty of which he had been so proud and 
fond was gone—every bit of it gone. Sleepless 
nights and useless repinings, long wearisome 
days, endless years filled with wild yearning for 
that which seemed forever hopeless, had robbed 
me of all. The old bloom of the heart took with 
it the crimson cheek, the laughing eye, and the 
light, elastic step. Even my hair fell out. Alas! 
poor me, the flesh fell from my bones. As I 
hinted before, it was not a very alluring object 
that greeted me in the glass on the morning of my 
twenty-seventh birthday. “ Aroint thee, witch !” 
I cried, and wiped away with the hand-towel 
some salt tears that fell upon the dimity bureau 
cover, and upon the grave of sad, sweet memo- 
ries. Then I put on my ugly brown dress, and 
the hideous bonnet to match, and went off to the 
church, pausing at the portal to look longingly 
over at the cool, quiet graves of some of our old 
neighbors. A soft wind stirred the long grass 
there; a few birds hopped lightly and fearlessly 
about. 

“ How calmly, calmly smile the dead 
Who do not therefore grieve!” 

“The Yea of heaven is Yea,” I said, and went 
on into the church, where the ladies were grou 
around the strawberries that had just arrived. I 
took possession of a whole crate of these, send- 
ing the young and pretty maidens home to re- 
cruit for the evening. 

There were a few faint, polite remonstrances 
when I declined to take any active part in the 
evening’s entertainment. “We must leave that 
part to the young and attractive,” I said, and 
there was a general buzz of acquiescence. I had 
the consolation of hearing several remarks upon 
| extraordinaty good sense and practical capa- 

lity. 

I was graciously allowed, after I had hulled a 
whole crate of strawberries, to hold a step-ladder 
and some nails for Mrs. Smith, the apothecary’s 
wife, while she hung some gorgeous drapery, and 
otherwise deformed the cool gray walls of our 
little chapel, so that I was pretty well tired when 
I went home at night-fall. Mamma met me at 
the gate, and looked at me so dolefully that I 
burst out laughing. 

“Never mind, mamma,” I said; “I won’t look 
so cadaverous after I’m rested and dressed for 
the evening.” 

But I'm afraid I was rather a painful object 
for the gaze of a doting and once ambitious moth- 
er even when I had donned my black silk, and 
was ready for the evening. My hair was neither 
crimped nor curled. You see, I had depended 
upon the Switch, which was bought for purposes 
of that kind, and failed me ignominiously at the 
last moment. My head ached, and I could not 
bear many hair-pins thrust into my scalp; in no 
other way would the obstinate thing be induced 
to stayon. Mamma was heart-broken, and I was 
disappointed ; but even inanimate articles become 





perverse at times. I thought perhaps the switch 
was grieving over a beloved and lost head of 
which it was once part and parcel, and I forgave 
it, and left it to its perverseness from that time 
onward. 

When I reached the church I was immediately 
seized upon for something they called “ the gro- 
cery counter”—an innovation brought about by 
the advent of a well-to-do grocer in our midst, a 
widower, a stock-raiser, and a man afflicted with 
many maladies, of which he loved to talk. He 
had generously sent down from the city, in pound 
packages and tin cans, samples of his available 
goods, and had proposed this “grocery counter” 
to the young ladies, which they despised and would 
have none of. The grocer himself found favor 
in their sight. They flitted about him, filled his 
button-holes with bouquets, his pockets with bon- 
bons ; they looked up in his face, and tried to 
talk to him, poor children! as best they could. 
But they appealed to me to take the ugly counter, 
with its sordid pound packages for home neces- 
sity, and I took it with an ill-concealed avidity. 
The truth was, a kind of heart-sickness seized me 
when I thought that the evening must be passed 
in making myself generally agreeable, and I felt 
that to wander about this place, distorted out of 
its sweet savor of godliness and quiet Sabbath 
rest so dear to a weary soul—to wander about 
among the flags and wreaths and tents and ar- 
bors, with a smile for one, a nod for another—was 
like the protracted and agonizing pilgrimage of 
a lost soul beyond the borders of the Styx. 

So I speedily put myself behind the counter, 
which comfortably hid more than half my tall, 
gaunt figure, and was so glad of the shelter that 
I found myself becoming interested in these de- 
spised parcels piled up before me. I determined, 
if I could, to make my mission a success, so that 
I and other poor weary women might have this 
refuge to fly to in these gala seasons of misery. 

The successful grocer, who had not been very 
well pleased with the open ingratitude for his 
bequest, took heart and brightened up when he 
saw me giving an air of smartness to his goods. 
He extricated himself from a bevy of young and 
fair ones, and came generously over to help me. 
In sheer gratitude 1 began to praise his young 
colt that was pasturing in a field adjoining our 
garden, and he remained with me. Shortly after, 
when he found that a queer feeling in his head 
agreed with the same discomfort in my own poor 
cranium, he brought a chair behind the counter, 
and in a low tender voice he detailed to me the 
interesting diagnosis of his pet malady. 

On the other side of me the minister’s son, 
who was home from college, and suffering from 
that period of egotism which comes to young 
men of his kind, remained during the entire even- 
ing, to show his contempt for the young, the fair, 
the frivolous. A few old married friends, whose 
wives were sick or away, hovered about the gro- 
cery counter, so that it really did happen that I 
was surrounded by men. The evening was pass- 
ing pleasantly enough. My dark corner was well 
patronized, and every woman who has to do with 
church entertainments will understand my grati- 
fication and relief when I found it was nearly ten 
o’clock and all was well. At this time a letter 
was put into my hand by one of the little post- 
office messengers—we always made a feature of 
the post-office at our festivals, where pink and 
parti-colored missives, with doves and other dot- 
ing designs upon the envelopes, were distributed 
at extravagant rates of postage. I had just been 
favored with a liberal offer from a customer, and, 
elated with my bargain, proceeded to put up my 
bundles, not giving much heed to the love-letter 
from the neighboring booth. Truth to say, I felt 
a little tingling of the blood at the idea of the 
mockery that might be concealed therein by one 
of those witty village youths, and the letter lay 
there for a full half hour, when somebody said, in 
the most commonplace way, 

“So Jack Hunter is back from China.” 


In a moment every thing was black before me. - 


I dropped my hands and my eyes to the counter, 
and when this sudden dizziness was gone, I saw 
upon the little tawdry envelope Jack’s scrawling 
handwriting. Here was the little line I had cov- 
eted all these years, and this is what my half- 
blinded eyes made out: 

“T came home because I was mad to see you 
—because all these years, and your old perfidy, 
couldn’t kill my love for you. I find you just as 
I expected to, in a space small enough to be 
filled outside and inside with—men. You are as 
beautiful and fascinating as ever, and as fond of 
admiration. I hear that you are about to be 
married to the grocer at your elbow, who so en- 
grosses your attention that you do not care to 
look at the passers-by. God help him, and God 
bless you! I have had my lesson. Now I shall, 
perhaps, be satisfied. Good-by.” 

Five minutes after that I was running home, 
without my hat, and with his note crumpled up 
in my hand. The people at the festival no doubt 
thought that mamma was taken suddenly ill. 
They could not have fancied I was running after 
Jack, because he had been there at the church 
for an hour, and I had been totally unconscious 
of his presence. Dear Heaven! how could it be 
that I didn’t know, that something didn’t tell 
me, that I didn’t feel he was near me? 

But I didn’t. I went on talking to the grocer 
about a remarkable operation for an ulcer that 
he had undergone, when Jack must have been 
only a few rods away! I ran down the road, my 
heart in my throat. Fortunately the village street 
was deserted. Every man, woman, and child 
were at the festival, except those who could not 
be out at all; so I ran on unchecked, a dim fear 
gaining weight with me that Jack had not un- 
packed his trunk, and was off to China again 
within the hour. But when I reached his house, 
which was next door to my own, I saw him sit- 
ting out on the balcony aay cigar, with his 
feet perched upon the railing. But his face grew 
very pale in the moonlight, and his feet clattered 





quickly down upon the porch when he saw me 
run in at the gate. The cigar fell from his lips, 
the ashes tumbling over his broad white waist- 


coat. 

“Why, thank God,” he said, “this must be my 
own dear little girl. Now, see here, Jenny,” he 
began, scolding, a minute after; but he kept tight 
hold of me, and trembled fully as much with 
happiness as I did. . 

Nothing can persuade him that I am not a 
desperate flirt, as beautiful as an angel, and irre- 
sistibly fascinating. I have not the least doubt 
that half the village are laughing at Jack’s ridic- 
ulous devotion and jealousy; but the well-meant 
endeavors of his friends and family to convince 
him that I am a plain, faded, unattractive, and 
neglected old maid he laughs to scorn as a con- 
spiracy of envy or jealousy. And how can I 
wonder at his delusion? Mamma says Jack has 
terribly aged during these years of loneliness and 
exile, and looks older and not so comely as our 
neighbor the grocer; but to me he is still the 
handsome, alluring, in every way adorable Jack. 
He is walking up and down the little balcony next 
door at this present moment, and, hidden by our 
odorous honeysuckle vine, I am listening to him 
trill out the last words of his favorite ballad : 

“So girls be true while your lover's away, 


For a cloudy morning, for a cloudy m—o—orning 
Oft proves a pleasant day.” : 





EFFECTS OF LIGHT ON PLANTS. 


Pants are nourished by absorbing through 
their roots certain substances in the soil, and by 
decomposing through their green parts the car- 
bonic acid gas contained in the atmosphere. They 
decompose this gas into carbon, which is assimi- 
lated, and into oxygen, which they exhale, and re- 
turn to the atmosphere for the use of animals. 
This, which may be called the respiration of 
plants, can not be performed without the help 
of the solar rays. Charles Bonnet, the well- 
known philosopher of Geneva, was the first in 
the last century to verify this truth. He remark- 
ed that all plants grow vertically, and stretch to- 
ward the sun in whatever position the seed may 
have been planted. We have all noticed how 
plants in dark places direct their stems to the 
place whence a ray of light issues. He also dis- 
covered that when plunged into water they dis- 
engage bubbles or gas under the sun’s influence. 
Dr. Priestley took up the subject and gained an- 
other step; he burned a light in a closed space 
until it went out, showing that the oxygen had 
been consumed, and that in consequence the air 
had become unfit for maintaining combustion. 
Into the space he introduced the green parts of 
a plant, and after ten days the air was so purified 
that the candle would burn once more, In other 
words he had proved that plants can substitute 
oxygen for carbonic acid gas. If some water- 
cress, for instance, be grown in water, and ex- 
posed to sunlight, the presence of the oxygen 
gas given off by the leaves may be demonstrated 
by the rekindling of a paper the lingering spark 
of which is introduced into the vessel in which 
the plant is contained. 

Dr. Ingenhousz further explained this interest- 
ing fact. He observed that plants have the 
power of correcting impure air in a few hours, 
and that this marvellous operation is due solely 
to the influence of the sun upon plants. This 
influence only begins when the sun has risen 
some little time above the horizon; the obscuri- 
ty of night entirely suspends the operation, as do 
also high buildings or the shade of trees. To- 
ward the close of day the production of oxygen 
relaxes, and entirely ceases at sunset. 

When these facts had been established the ex- 
planation was soon discovered: the impure gas 
which was absorbed and decomposed during the 
day was nothing but the carbonic acid which is 
freely given out from the lungs of every breath- 
ing animal, the pure gas resulting from the de- 
composition being oxygen. But the diurnal res- 
piration of most plants is exactly the inverse of 
the nocturnal, for the gas which they emit dur- 
ing night is the unwholesome carbonic acid. It 
was discovered also that mere heat could not take 
the place of light in these operations. There 
was another point+which required elucidation ; 
this was the relation that existed between the 
amount of carbonic acid absorbed and of oxygen 
exhaled. Another Genevese citizen, De Saussure, 
maintained that the latter is always the smaller 
quantity, and that at the same time a portion of 
the oxygen retained by the plant is replaced by 
nitrogen; while Boussingault showed that the 
volume of carbonic acid decomposed was equal 
to that of the oxygen produced. 

There is a wonderful rapidity and energy in 
the performance of these functions by the green 
parts of plants, as was proved by placing an 
earthen vessel in the sun, filled with vine leaves. 
Through this a current of carbonic acid was pass- 
ed, and when it came out it was pure oxygen. 
It is calculated that one single leaf of the water- 
lily thus exhales during the summer about 300 
quarts of oxygen. Indeed there are some pe- 
culiarities about aquatic plants which make them 
more valuable in clearing the atmosphere than 
others, for during the night they are inactive 
and disengage no carbonic acid, while they act 
as others do in the daytime. It is easy to show 
the direct action of the sun on vegetable respira- 
tion by placing some leaves of the nayas in a ves- 
sel filled with water saturated with carbonic gas; 
as soon as this is exposed to the sun an infinite 
number of little bubbles of almost pure oxygen 
will be seen rising to the surface. The shadow 
of a cloud crossing the sky suffices to lessen this 
action, which is again resumed with sudden ac- 
tivity when it has passed. By intercepting the 
solar rays with a screen, the changes of quick or 
slow production of gas bubbles may be clearly 
observed. 

So far these remarks apply only to white lighi, 
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that is, the mixture of all the rays which the sun 
sends us. But this light is not simple; it is com- 
posed of seven prismatic groups of colors, the 
properties of which are quite distinct. This pris- 
matic group further prolongs and extends itself 
by invisible radiations. Beyond the red there are 
radiations of heat; beyond the violet, chemical 
radiations. The first act on the thermometer; 
the second determine energetic reactions in chem- 
ical compositions. What is their influence on 
vegetation? Does the solar light affect plants 
through its color, its chemical properties, or its 
heat ? 

Many experiments have been tried to solve this 
question, but it is still a matter of doubt. If 
plants are placed in colored glasses, less oxygen 
is disengaged than under the influence of white 
light. Young plants grown in comparative dark- 
ness, and consequently pale as to color, have been 
exposed to different rays of the spectrum, the 
effect being that in three hours and a half they 
assumed a green tint under the action of yellow 
light, while an hour longer was required for or- 
ange, and sixteen hours for blue. It is evident 
from this that the energy of solar action on 
plants corresponds neither with the maximum 
of heat, which lies in the red rays, nor in the 
maximum of chemical intensity, which is at the 
other extremity of the spectrum, that is, the 
violet. 

If blades of grass are put into tubes filled with 
water charged with carbonic gas, and exposed to 
colored rays, and the quantity of oxygen gas dis- 
engaged is measured, it will be found that the 
largest quantity is in the tubes which have been 
acted on by yellow and green light; afterward 
those influenced by orange and red. Just as 
aquatic plants send out gaseous bubbles under 
white light, so do they to nearly the same extent 
under orange light, but twenty times less if placed 
under blue glass. These experiments would seem 
to prove that it is the /uminous rays only, and 
principally the yellow and orange, that act upon 
plants. To this may be added that green light 
produces much the same effect as darkness on 
vegetable respiration, thus explaining why there 
is such a slow, lingering growth under the shade 
of large trees or forests, where the ground be- 
neath is bathed in emerald light. 

Another part of this interesting study relates 
to the mechanical action which light exercises, as 
shown in the sleep of flowers, the inflection of 
the stems, and the inclination toward the great 
luminary. Pliny speaks of the sunflower, which 
always faces the sun and turns round with it— 
a delicate sensibility which the poet Moore has 
beautifully expressed in words and music. The 
lupine is another instance, which indicates by its 
diurnal revolution the hour of the day to the la- 
borer. The stems of all plants, as a rule, turn 
toward the side of the light, and bend to drink 
it in. This constitutes what is known as “ heli- 
otropism.” If cress be grown in darkness on 
moist cotton-wool, and then placed in a room 
lighted on one side only, the stems bend and in- 
cline very rapidly toward it; the higher part only 
turns, the lower remaining upright. But if it be 
placed in a room lighted by two windows, a fresh 
observation will be made. Supposing they are 
on the same side, and admitting an equal amount 
of light, the stem bends in the direction of the 
middle of the angle formed by the rays; while 
if one window allows more light to penetrate 
into the room than the other, the stem turns to 
it. When the two are opposite, there is no devi- 
ation from the straight line. 

There are some curious facts regarding climb- 
ing plants: their stems generally turn from left 
to right round the pole used for support; others 
follow a contrary direction; while to some it 
seems to be a matter of indifference. Mr. Dar- 
win has concluded that light is an influential 
cause. If plants of this class are placed in a 
room near a window, the stem requires more 
time to perform the half revolution during which 
it is turned away from the light than for that 
which is toward the window. In one case the 
whole circle was completed in five hours and 
twenty minutes; of this the half in full light 
only required an hour, while the other could not 
traverse its part in less than four hours and 
twenty minutes—a very striking variation. Some 
Chinese ignamas (Diascorea batatas) in full growth 
were placed in a completely darkened cave, and 
others in a m; in every case those which 
were in darkness lost the power of climbing 
round their supports; those exposed to the sun 
were twisting, but as soon as they were put in 
the cellar they grew with straight stems. 

The sleep of plants, which certainly has a con- 
nection with light, is another curiosity in nature. 
Flowers and leaves of some growths seem to fade 
at particular hours, the corolla being closed, which 
after a state of lethargy blows out afresh ; in 
others the flower falls and dies without having 
closed. In the case of the convolvulus the flow- 
er is drawn up at noon. Linneus noted the hours 
in which certain plants blow and fade, and thus 
composed a floral dial; but science has not yet 
as able to explain these curious relations to 

ight. 

The green coloring of leaves and stems is ow- 
ing to a special matter called chlorophyll, which 
forms microscopical granulations contained in 
their cells. These grains are more or less nu- 
merous in each cell, and it is to their number as 
well as to the intensity of their color that the 
plant owes its particular shade of n. Some- 
times they are found pressed together, and cover 
the whole internal surface of the cell; while at 
other times they are smaller in quantity, and do 
not touch each other. It has recently been ob- 
served, also, in the latter case, that under the in- 
fluence of light the green corpuscles undergo very 
curious changes of position; in certain plants 
they crowd to the part of the wall of the cells 
exposed to the action of the sun—a phenomenon 
which does not take place in darkness or under 
red rays only. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE results of Captain Burton’s expedition 
in the Land of Midian, the initiation of which 
we referred to some time ago, proved to be re- 
markably successful in bringing to light im- 
mense treasures of valuable material in that re- 
gion. A large number of extremely interesting 
archeological objects, such as Midianite coins, 
early a remains of worked stone, 
fragments of smelted metals, glass, is ete., 
were brought back, together with numerous 
sketches, photographs, plans of ancient build- 
ings, etc. Ores of copper and silver, and speci- 
mens of turquois, of sulphur, of rock-salt, gy 
sum, and alabaster, were also secured. It is 
thought that the Khedive of Egypt, to whom 
this country belongs, will be enabled to work 
the mineral treasures to the great advantage of 
his exchequer. 


The American Journal of Mathematics, pure 
and applied, the projected publication of which 
we have already announced, has made its ap- 
pearance in the form of a quarto number, to be 
Lee quarterly under the auspices of the 

ohns Hopkins University, of Baltimore. Its 
editor-in-chief is Professor Sy_vester, of that 
institution, with Professors PeErRcE, NEwcoms, 
and ROWLAND as associates. Articles by Pro- 
fessors Newcoms, Hix, Eppy, RowLanp, Sy1- 
VESTER, and others form the components of the 
first number. 








The Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art, in Philadelphia, has lately printed 
a catalogue of the products and manufactures 
of British India recently presented to it by the 
British government. 





Recent numbers of the Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of California contain valuable papers upon 
the distribution and amount of rain-fall in that 
State, by Dr. Becker, and on the destruction 
of the ground-squirrel by the use of sulphide of 
carbon, by Professor HiGarp. The ravages of 
this animal—a species of spermophile, a large 
rodent, equalling in size or larger than the or- 
dinary gray squirrel of the East—are so = as 
to constitute a notable factor in the injuries 
to which the crops of California are subject. 
Unlike many wild animals, its area of distribu- 
tion is increased with the cultivation of the soil; 
indeed, it appears to wait until the country is 
cleared and planted before taking possession. It 
holds on to what it has once secured, and con- 
tinuously extends the boundaries of its range. 

Professor H1LGarD, appreciating the impor- 
tance of the use of the bisulphide of carbon in 
the destruction of the phylloxera, conceived the 
idea of its application in the case of the ground- 
squirrel by pouring it into the holes of the ani- 
mal. It runs freely through the burrows, and 
emits an odor entirely insupportable by man or 
beast, and which seems to destroy life very 

uickly. Professor HirgarD reports having 
freed the university campus at Oakland from 
every vestige of the squirrels by the application 
of about a pound of the liquid per acre. Two 
men closed all the holes in half an hour with 
shovels. The expense of the substance in Cali- 
fornia is forty to forty-five cents a pound. 





Professor Cope has recently described, under 
the name of Cricotus, a remarkable genus of ex- 
tinct batrachians from the Permian formation 
of Illinois. These animals — to have two 
different kinds of vertebra, which alternate with 
each other in the course of the column. The 
bodies of the two kinds are not easily distin- 
yuishable in the tail, but in the other parts of 
the column the interposed bodies are a little 
smaller than the true bodies. Besides this pe- 
culiar character, the entire column is perforated 
by the cartilaginous chorda dorsalis, so that the 
bodies, both normal and interposed, are ring- 
like in form. There are two species known, 
which were in habits and appearance like large 
salamanders. 





The eggs of the English salmon, packed dur- 
ing the past winter by Mr. FranK BUCKLAND, 
ot safely as far as Australia, and left Melbourne 
or New Zealand on the 13th of March, but ar- 
rived in bad condition, nearly all having perished 
on the way. 





Nature contains a very excellent and apprecia- 
tive notice, by Professor J. R. H1np, of New- 
COMB’S Astronomy, +“! published by 
the Harpers, commending it in the highest 
terms as containing a thoroughly reliable foun- 
dation for more advanced study. 


The report of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don for Ts77, recently | nes ished, shows a very 
prosperous condition of this well-known institu- 
tion, the total number of memberships amount- 
ing to 3358. The receipts of the society for the 
year have amounted to nearly £31,000 sterling—a 
greater sum than in any previous year, with the 
exception of 1876. Of this, nearly £19,000 ster- 
ling were for admissions to the garden, the rest 
being derived from annual subscriptions, rents 
of refreshment-rooms, publications, etc. 

The expenditures were for the maintenance 
of the personnel of the society and of its gar- 
dens, and for the continuance of its publications 
which far exceed in value and extent those of 
any similar establishment. 








Water Faxon announces the discovery in 
the skin of the ox of the same parasite that in- 
fests the follecular glands in the human subject. 
This is a mite known as ‘olliculorum. 
It is also the same insect which produces the 
mange affection in the skin of the dog, causing 
the destruction of the hair. Its ravages in man 
are much less severe than in the lower animals. 





The increasing demand for fresh meat in Eu- 
rope has naturally induced many suggestions 
and experiments with reference to its introduc- 
tion from those portions of the globe where it 
can be had at a low a ee North 
America, and the Argentine Republic being the 
most prominent sources of supply. In this 
North America has the advantage, in being so 
much nearer, thus permitting the transportation 
of the meat in refrigerating chambers of steam- 
ers, in which the carcasses are hung on hooks 
depending from the ceiling, in which case the 
carcasses are not frozen hard, the atmosphere 
being rendered perfectly dry, and being main- 





tained at a low temperature, which is quite suf- 
ficient to permit the delivery of the meat in good 
condition after its short voyage. 

The attempt to bring meat in the same manner 
from Australia, or even from the La Plata, has 

roved unsatisfactory. It is not until quite 
ately that the problem has been solved by what 
is called the Cark&-JuLLien method. In this 
the animal, after being slaughtered and dressed, 
is hung up in a chamber, where by exposure to 
a temperature 13° below zero it is frozen to its 
very centre, as hard as a log, in from eight to ten 
hours. These carcasses are then piled up in the 
chamber, and kept at a similar temperature un- 
til ready for ye 

The refrigerating agent used is ammonia, which 
is considered the cheapest of all substances for 
the purpose. 

By the Furaguay, the vessel employed for car- 
rying a cargo of mutton to Europe, a perfectly 
successful voyage has just been send. The 
three machines used were worked by an eight- 
een horse-power engine, at an expediture of 
about a ton of coal per day. Nine men were 
sufficient for keeping the oo in efficient 
action. The meat brought this vessel was 
sold in Paris, in competition with the best fresh- 
ly killed meat, without any question as to its 
being absolutely equal in value. 

The principal portion of the cargo of the Para- 
guay consisted of mutton, this being very chea 
on the La Plata, and of excellent quality. It 
can be sold at a profit in Paris or Tone for 
about nine cents per pound. 

The great advantage of this method over that 
now in use for the transportation of fresh meat 
from the United States to Europe is in the great- 
er compactness of stowage, and the ability to 
carry a much larger cargo, as the carcasses are 
piled up like cord-wood instead of being hung 
up separately. 

A method somewhat similar is in use in the 
United States and Canada for the indefinite pres- 
ervation of fish. Here, however, the refrigerating 
agent is generally pounded ice and salt, which 
maintains a temperature of about 12° to 20° 
above zero. The much greater intensity of cold 
produced by the new apparatus, and its greater 
economy as compared with the use of ice, will 
doubtless ere long cause it to be employed in 
the North American trade. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir seems marvellous that the fatal results of the re- 
cent accident on the East River Bridge were limited 
to the loss of two lives: the strange and sudden catas- 
trophe might easily have sacrificed hundreds. About 
noon on the day of the accident, as one of the cable 
strands was being lowered to its permanent place, it 
broke loose from its fastenings, and in an instant, 
with one tremendous leap, cleared nearly five hundred 
feet, and carrying with it an immense iron “shoe” 
and broken tackle, landed in the yard at the foot of 
the New York tower. A loud report was the only at- 
tendant warning, but this caused rumors of terrible 
loss of life to be instantly circulated. The flying 
strand had killed with one sudden blow one of the 
workmen, and the foreman of the gang of riggers was 
knocked off the anchorage, and died in a short time. 
Two other workmen were severely injured, and one 
of the engineers was thrown from his feet, but un- 
hurt. And it seemed almost a miracle that others es- 


caped. 

Each of the four main cables of the bridge, when 
completed, will be composed of nineteen strands of 
steel wires, each strand being made of 286 separate 
wires, firmly bound together. While a strand is being 
made the single wires are fastened at each anchorage 
around a huge iron “shoe,” which is secured to iron 
bars, the wires being stretched more than when in 
their permanent position as a part of the main cables. 
When a strand is finished it is lowered into place by 
slowly carrying forward the “‘ shoe,” by means of com- 
plicated machinery, until the eyes of the anchor bars, 
where it is to be permanently secured, are reached. 
It was during this process that the carefully tested 
steel rope—the “‘ fall rope” connected with the tackle 
holding the “‘shoe”—suddenly parted. Investigation 
showed that in consequence of the slight displacement 
of an iron pin the rope had slipped from its groove 
sufficiently for it to be cut on the sharp edge of a 
sheave. Of course, being under tension, it instantly 
parted, and the monster strand, with pulley block and 
“shoe” attached, was drawn from the anchorage and 
whirled through the air. It appears that the regular 
key belonging to the displaced pin was gone, and the 
temporary key substituted for the time had allowed 
the pin to loosen. Although great care is constantly 
exercised in the work on the bridge, the possibility of 
such an unforeseen accident will lead to renewed pre- 
cautions. 


A jubilee meeting commemorated the redemption 
of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights, from its debt 
of $135,000. An immense audience gathered in the 
church, which was beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion, In the address given by Bishop Littlejohn he 
mentioned that when the parish was organized, during 
the Revolution, Brooklyn consisted of fifty houses, and 
had only about five hundred inhabitants. 





The Scottish giant, William Campbell, said to be the 
heaviest man in the world, died at Newcastle, England, 
on May 26. He was twenty-two years old, and weighed 
728 pounds. The burial was attended with some dif- 
ficulty, as he died in the third story of the Newcastle 
inn which he owned, and the body could be removed 
only by taking out the windcw of the room, knocking 
away the brick-work at its side, and lowering it by 
block and tackle. 


Of all the buildings in the Park of the Trocadéro, the 
Algerian Palace is said to be the most extensive and 
costly. The total space covered by it is about 2532 
square meters, 





— 


One of the most attractive and popular features of 
the Paris Exhibition is the display of the superb Pull- 
man palace and sleeping cars in the American section. 


The Cincinnati Commercial having seen a reward of 
five dollars offered for the best treatise on “‘ How to 
make out-door life attractive to the mosquito,” issues 
this elaborate treatise: ‘‘ Camp out,” 


The San Francisco Bulletin gives some interesting 
items concerning a large collection. of specimens in 
entomology made by Henry Edwards during the last 
twenty-five years. Professor Davidson, president of 
the Academy of Sciences, states that this collection of 
bugs is one of the largest ever made in the United 





States, and by far the most complete ever made on the 
Pacific coast. It consists of about 60,000 species, com- 
prising more than 200,000 specimens. These include 
not only all the orders on the Pacific coast, but nearly 
or quite all in the United States, with a jarge repre- 
sentation of orders from all parts of the world. The 
collection is really one of the most complete known in 
this country or any other. It is valued at $12,000, or 
rather that is about the sum expended in freights, cab- 
inets, and the purchase of rare specimens. The labor 
of twenty-five years is not estimated. 





The Liberian colonists who left Charleston last 
April on the ship Azor have arrived at Sierra Leone, 
a British colony on the western coast of Africa—at 
least a part of them reached this destination. About 
twenty-five died on the voyage, and all endured unex- 
pected suffering. In addition to the horrors of mea- 
sles and ship fever, there was no suitable physician 
on board, and the supply of water ran short. The im- 
migrants deserved more thoughtfulness on the part of 
those who arranged this expedition. 





A French medical man estimates that during the 
last fifty years France has lost through preventable 
causes fully 10,000,000 children. Official returns to 
the government commission of inquiry indicate such 
an excessive mortality among infants that special in- 
vestigation into the causes is demanded. 





Diphtheria appears by no means to be a modern dis- 
ease. In fact, according to an article which recently 
war published in the Boston Journal of Chemistry, 
diphtheria was known in Egypt more than two thou- 
sand years ago, extended through that country and 
Asia Minor for about five hundred years, and then 
found its way into the south of Europe, where it re- 
ceived its present name. In the year 830 it appeared 
in Rome; in 1837 it raged as an epidemic in Holland, 
entered Paris in 1576, and showed itself in America in 
1771. In 1818 and in 1835 it wag very prevalent in 
France, and about 1856 was epidemic in England, and 
in the United States was a terror for several years. 





Here is a lesson for those who sit down in despond- 
ency or idleness because they can not easily accom- 
plish what they desire: A young student went from a 
distant town to Keokuk, Iowa, to attend the medical 
college. After paying in advance for his tuition he 
had just seven doliars left. For three dollars he hired 
a room, wholly unfurnished, for the quarter. But he 
had neither stove, furniture, nor bedding. In the course 
of a month he procured a blanket, and after a while 
he obtained work enough to earp five dollars. Upon 
that and the little sum he had ining he ged 
to live most of the term, his restricted means not being 
known. He lived chiefly on corn bread. He is said 
to be one of the best students in his class, is frank, fear- 
less, and aske no favors. He will doubtless make his 
mark in the world. 








Dr. Schliemann is building himself a houte in Ath- 
ens. He has given his little daughter the ancient name 
of Andromache, and the two family maid-servauts are 
called Penelope and Briseis. 





A singular anniversary is to be held at Pompeii next 
year—to celebrate the destruction of that city and Here 
culaneum 1800 years ago. 





At the sale of the Novar collection of paintings in 
London the “ Madonna dei Candelabri” was bought in 
at $97,500. The entire sale, exclusive of the withdrawal 
price of the Madonna, realized $222,610. 





A somewhat romantic courtship took place on board 
the steam-ship La Place on its recent passage from Rio 
Janeiro to this city. On the voyage a young Italian, 
nineteen years of age, became acquainted with a 
French girl of sixteen, whose father was seriously 
sick, as well as almost penniless, The girl could speak 
no Italian, and the young man no French, but both 
knew a very little Portuguese. But Antonio fell vio- 
lently in love with Catherine, and managed to make 
her understand the fact. On landing he further con- 
vinced her, by means of an interpreter, that she would 
find him a good husband. So they were married. 





In Warsaw certain ladies of high rank have organ- 
ized an Economical Dress Club. Among other rules 
adopted is one discountenancing the constant changes 
recommended by dress-makers, and modistes, when 
these lack artistic value. 





An Artesian well at Pesth, Hungary, which supplies 
hot water, has now reached a depth of over 1000 yards, 
and, when completed, will be the deepest of its kind. A 
curious feature of the well is the use of automatic ma- 
chinery in boring, the water-power being supplied by 
the well itself. 





At the Paris Exhibition Norway has fish-skins tanned 
for gloves, eel-skins tanned for harness, shark-skins, 
ten feet long by three feet wide, for various purposes, 
and whale-skins, sixty feet long, for driving-bands for 
machinery. 


It had been the often expressed wish of William Cul- 
len Bryant that his funeral should be quiet and sim- 
ple. Such it was, as far as the great crowd who as- 
sem bled to do him honor made possible. The services 
were in All-souls Church, but many who came to the 
church were unable to obtain entrance. The coffin, 
covered with black cloth and mounted with silver, 
bore a silver plate with the inscription : ‘* William Cul- 
len Bryant. Born November 3, 1794. Died June 12, 
1878.” Resting on the coffin was a spray of palm 
leaves, fastened together by a knot of white ribbon. 
Two large baskets of flowers were upon the commun- 
ion-table, and on the baptismal font was a large and 
beautiful floral pillar, with a pedestal, to which was 
attached the inscription: “From his Employés, who 
loved him.” Delegates from many societies and 
clubs and a large number of prominent citizens were 
present. The services began with a pelude on the 
organ, the selection being the andante from Beetho- 
ven’s seventh symphony. This wag foliowed by the 
singing of “ Rest, spirit, rest,” by Rorke, as a quartette. 
The Rev. Dr. Bellows then read a service for the dead, 
and offered prayer. After the hymn “Come unto 
Him,” sung as a solo, Dr. Bellows delivered an ad- 
dress, and then the choir sang a familiar hymn of 
which Mr. Bryant was the author. After the Lord's 
prayer the vast congregation slowly passed by the cof- 
fin which held the remains of the honored dead, and 
then dispersed. The interment was at Roslyn, Long 
Island, in the afternoon of the same day. According 
to his own wish, expressed in one of his poems, he 
was laid to rest on a fair day in “‘ flowery June,” with 
simple ceremonies, and with loving friends about his 


grave. 
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INDIAN TROUBLES. 


Tue outbreak of the Bannock and other Indians 
living on the Hall Reservation has, without ques- 


tion, been provoked by the cupidity and bad faith 
of the white agents. Mr. Fenn, the Delegate in 
Congress from Idaho Territory, asserts that these 
Indians have been robbed of their annuities, and 
made desperate by wanton oppression, Seeing 
no hope of obtaining redress, they began several 
months ago to make preparations for war, About 
the middle of last May a large proportion of the 








GROUP OF BANNOCK INDIANS.—[{Psoroerarnep sy W. H. Jackson.) 


Bannocks went to Passami Valley and Big Camas 
Prairie, the usual resort of the Indians of all South- 
ern Idaho. A large portion of the Indians from 
Fort Hall Agency and a portion of the Indiaus 
from Malhua Agency, in Oregon, assembled at Big 
Camas Prairie and in its vicinity. These included 
many of the small bands of Indians scattered over 
Southern Idaho. Soon after their arrival they be- 
gan killing stock, and made hostile demonstra- 
tiuns in the vicinity of Big Camas Prairie. On 
the 29th of May they killed the first settlers, and 
so the threatened war began. 











Mr. Fenn further says, in regard to their plan 
of operations, that they have selected for their 
present field of action a Ieality very easy of de- 
fense, approaching in natural Means of protection 
the lava beds of the Modocs. It is broken up by 
deep cafions and gulches, and as it affords natural 
fortresses almost innumerable, it can be defended 
by the Indians against greatly superior forces. 

The Bannocks are a small tribe of Shoshone 
stock, who roam over the desert plains of Idaho 
and portions of the surrounding Territories. They 
were first found about the Blue Mountains. In 





; 








1833 BonnevILLeE met them on the Snake River, 
near the mouth of the Portneuf. He described 
them as “numbering about 120 lodges. They are 
brave’ and cunning warriors, and deadly foes of 
the Blackfeet, whom they easily overcome in bat- 
tle when their forces are equal. They are not 
vengeful and enterprising in warfare, however, 
seldom sending parties to attack the Blackfeet 
towns, but contenting themselves with defending 
their own territories and houses.” These Indians 
have enjoyed a reputation for friendliness toward 
the whites, and but for the rapacity and dishonest 

















LAVA BEDS, IDAHO,—{Puorocraruep sy W. H. Jackson. ] 
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dealings of agents and settlers their peaceful at- 
titude would never have been disturbed. 

_ The latest intelligence, at the time of writing, 
is that the Bannocks, in conjunction with the 
Piutes, have gathered in a corner of Oregon, be- 
tween Boise City, Idaho, and Winnemucca, Ne- 
vada. They are divided into several bands, wide- 
ly separated, and if they can be prevented from 
Joining forces, they will be unable to do mischief 
on a large scale. Isolated settlers, however, have 
been driven from their homes or murdered, and 
many are abandoning their farms on the frontier 
and seeking the shelter of the forts. The In- 
dians are in a country where they can choose 
their own ground. They are familiar with every 
nook and corner of the territory over which they 
are roaming, and the small but gallant forces on 
which the distant settlers rely for protection labor 
under immense disadvantages in the pursuit. 
Our picture of the region where hostilities have 

shows the difficulties of the country. 





ANIMAL ENEMIES OF MAN. 


Some of the most powerful marauders upon hu- 
man territory belong to the mollusca, or group of 
the true shell-fish, and present themselves as near 
relations of the oysters, mussels, and their allies. 
The mollusks which become of interest to man in 
other than a gastronomic sense possess, like the 
famous oyster, a bivalve shell, or one consisting 
of two halves. In the first of man’s molluscan 
enemies to which we may direct attention the 
shell is of small size, and so far from inclosing 
the body of the animal, appears to exist merely 
as an appendage to one extremity, which, for want 
of a better term, we may name the head, although, 
as.every one knows, no distinct head exists in the 
oyster and its kind.. Suppose that from this head 
extremity, bearing its two small shells, a long 
worm-like or tubular body is continued, and we 
may then form a rough and ready but correct 
idea of the appearance of the famous “ ship-worm” 





—the Teredo of the naturalist. This animal was 
first styled the “ship-worm” by Linnzus and his 
contemporaries ; and in truth it resembles a worm 
much more closely than its shell-fish neighbors, 
As a worm, indeed, it was at first classified-by nat- 
uralists. But appearances in zoological science 
are as deceptive as they are known proverbially 
to be in common life, and the progress of research 
afterward duly discovered beneath the worm-like 
guise of the teredo all the characters of a true 
mollusk. The long body of the mollusk simply 
consists of the breathing tubes, by which water is 
admitted to the gills, being extremely developed, 
the body proper being represented by the small 
portion to which the two small shells are attached. 

The importance of the ship-worm arises from 
the use it makes of these apparently insignificant 
shells, as a boring apparatus; and any sea-side 
visitor residing on a coast where an ocean swell or 
severe storms strew the shore with drift-wood has 
but to use his eyes to assure himself of the extent 





and perfection of the ship-worm’s labors, Pieces 
of drift-wood may be seen to be literally riddled 
by these mollusks, which live in the burrows they 
thus excavate. Each habitation is further seen to 
be coated with a limy layer formed by the tubular 
body, and the boring for the most part is noted to 
proceed in the direction of the grain of the wuod. 
The little excavator turns aside in its coarse, how- 
ever, when it meets with a knot in the wood, and 
an iron nail appears of all things to be the ship- 
worm’s greatest obstacle—a fact which has been 
taken advantage of by way of arresting its work 
of destruction. 

Linnzus long ago designated the ship-worm as 
the calamitas navium, and although perhaps the 
expression as applied to ships is somewhat far- 
fetched—save in the case of broken-down hulks— 
and utterly inapplicable in this age of iron, there 
can be little doubt that, regarded relatively to wood. 
en piles, piers, and like erections, the ship-worm 
is unquestionably a calamity personified. So, at 
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any rate, thought the Dutch in the years 1781-82, 
when the teredo began to pay attentions of too ex- 
elusive a nature to the wooden piles which support- 
ed the great earth-works or “ dikes” that keep the 
sea from claiming the United Provinces as its own. 

4 Dutchman has been well said to pay great at- 
tention to two things which are euphoniously and 
shortly expressed by the words “dams” and 
“drams.” The former keep the sea from invad- 
ing his territory, and the latter aid in protecting 
him personally from the effects of the perennial 
damp amidst which he exists. The ship-worm in 
the years just mentioned caused terror to prevail 
through the length and breadth of the Nether- 
lands, through its appearance in large numbers in 
the wooden piles of the dams ordikes, On these 
piles the fortunes of Holland may be said to de- 
pend; and the foundations of the Dutch empire 
might therefore be regarded, correctly enough, as 
having been sapped and threatened by an envious 
nemy.in the shape of a mollusk, and one belong- 
ing to by no means the highest group of that divis- 
ion of animals, The alarm spread fast through 
the Netherlands, and the government was not slow 
to uppreciate the danger, or to offer a reward of 
large amount for the discovery of any plan which 
would successfully stay the progress of such dread- 
ed invaders. 

Inventors, it might be remarked, are not slow, 
es a rule, to accept invitations of such generous 
nature; and if report speaks truly, the office of 
discriminating between the worthless and feasible 
projects which were submitted to the Dutch nation 
on the occasion referred to could not have proved 
either an easy or enviable one. Then came the 
chemists with lotions innumerable, and the invent- 
ors of varnishes, paints, and poisons were in a 
state of hopeful anxiety. But none of these prepa- 


rations was found to fulfill the required conditions, 
and the only project which appeared to savor of 
feasibility was one which was rejected on account 


of its impracticable nature, namely, that of pick- 
ing the teredos from their burrows like whelks 
from their shells. The kingdom of Holland thus 
appeared in a fair way of being undermined by an 
enemy of infinitely greater power and one less 
capable of being successfully resisted than the 
Grand Turk, who..once upon a time declared his 
intention of exterminating the nation with an army 
whose only weapons were spades and shovels. 
But, after a period of unrestricted labor, the ship- 
worm “turned tail’ on the Netherlands, and dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it had appeared, leaving 
only a few stragglers to mark the vantage-ground. 
Some mollusks, near neighbors of the teredo, 
and which burrow for the most part into stone, 
but occasionally perforate wood, are those belong- 
ing to the Piddock family—the genera Pholas and 
Sazxicava of the naturalist—celebrated by Pliny 
of old as, phosphorescent animals. The Sazicave 
have somewhat elongated shells, by means of 
which they burrow in rocks and lie ensconced 
in their dwelling-places, and whose perforated 
rock homes are eagerly sought after by all who 
delight in forming rockeries in their gardens. 
These mollusks have ere now caused fears for the 
safety of the breakwater at Plymouth, England, 
through the persistence with which they excavated 
their burrows into the substance of the stones. 
And as has been well pointed out, the destructive 
action of these mullusks may pave the way for an 
inroad of the sea, a riddled mass of rock or stone 
being rendered through their attack liable to dis- 
integration from the action of the waves. 

Another example of an animal enemy of man, 
which as regards size is to be deemed insignificant 
when compared with the teredo, is the little crus- 
tacean known as the Limnoria terebrans, or popu- 
larly as the wood-boring shrimp. This animal 
belongs to the group including the familiar “sla- 
ters” or “ wood-lice,” found under stones and in 
damp situations, and by means of its powerful jaws 
burrows deeply into wood of all kinds. Occa- 
sionally the ship-worm and gribble have been 
found at work in the same locality, and have com- 
mitted ravages of great extent, the latter, on ac- 
count of its small size, being more difficult of de- 
tection and eradication than the teredo, 

The consideration of a subject such as the 
present, it may lastly be remarked, possesses a 
phase not without some degree of consolation to 
minds which, if incapable of seeing “good in 
every thing,” may nevertheless believe in the ad- 
justment and counterbalaneing of most of Nature’s 


operations, The repression of animal life by par- 
asites may in one sense prove a gain to nature at 
large, viewed from a Malthusian stand-point, al- 
tliough, humanly considered, there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding the applicability of 
the principle to the case of man. But if the rav- 
ages of the teredo and its neighbors on the works 
of man are to be considered as a veritable af- 
fliction, we must not fail to think also of the 


service these animals render in clearing the ocean 
of vast masses of drift-wood, which, liberated 
from the mouths of all the great rivers of the 
world, would speedily accumulate to check navi- 


gation. The genius of Brunel, which discerned 
in the manner of the ship-worm’s burrowing the 
true method of excavating the tunnel associated 


with his name, may also be regarded as bearing 
testimony to the fact that there exist few evils 
which are entirely unmixed with good 


LOST SEVEN POUNDS IN THREE WEEKS, 
ALLAN’s AntI-Fat is a genuine medicine, and 
will reduce corpulency from two to five pounds 
per week. Purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
less, acting entirely on the food in the stomach, 
preventing the formation of fat. It is also a 
positive remedy for dyspepsia and rheumatism. 
Boston Mass., Feb. 11th, 1878. 
Botanic Mepicrne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—The lady alluded to lost seven 
pounds in three weeks, by the use of Allan’s 
Anti-Fat. Yours truly, 
Surry, Doorrrrie, & Surrx, 
=—[Com.] 


Wholesale Druggists. 





Wvsorr, Braprorp Co., Pa, 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York: 

Dear Sirs,—I find the Constitution Water an 
excellent remedy for the diseases for which it is 
recommended. I have used a considerable of it 
in my practice with entire success. I have on 
hand a case of enlarged prostate gland, with irri- 
tability of the neck of the bladder, which I can 
not relieve with anything as well as Constitution 
Water. You will please send me one half dozen 
bottles by express as soon as possible. I expect 
you to make the usual discount which you make 
to druggists and physicians, to be collected by 
the express company on delivery of the goods, 

Ourver D. Sryzes, M.D. 

Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician, For sale by all Druggists. 
Send for Circular, Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John 
Street, New York.—[ Com.] 








BRANDRETH’S PILLS 


Cleanse the inside of the human body as pertect- 
ly as water does the outside. The way to cure 
disease is to cleanse, purge, and the stomach will 
soon build you a new and healthy body. Bran- 
dreth’s Pills are composed of simple herbs and 
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40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDE 
CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 
DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


FOR CANCER! Circular: 3 
SURE CURE s.c.UpHaM, as 8 sth St, Phila, Pa 








65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





The Retort Gas Stove. 





The new perfect gas stove. Cheapest form of sum- 
mer cooking in the world. Will do the entire family 
cooking wit heating the house or the person usin 
it; in half the time, and at half the cost Ww 
or oil. Perfectly odorless, Same work as other stoves 

uaranteed to be actually done with one-third less gar. 

id by dealers generally. 


RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 
Send for Circular. Providence, R. I. 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 











essences, whose use prevents and cures di 3 
yet they are, nevertheless, mighty in their way, 
and often cure when all other means have failed. 
The little four-footed creature that kills the poi- 
sonous snake, if bitten herself, finds an herb 
powerful enough to quell that poison, though 
stronger and quicker of operation than any mor- 
tal malady, and in Brandreth’s Pills man finds a 
remedy whose qualities begin to be developed as 
soon as swallowed, and that saves and cures by 
oceasioning all matters disease-producing to be 
expelled from the body. Principal Office, Bran- 
dreth House, New York.—[ Com. ] 





PREMATURE Loss oF THE Harr, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine.—[Com.] 
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SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 


where, 
MINTONSS siti TILES 
Curva Works, Stoxke-vPon-TKEnt. 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above 








World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripple» 
Swa\ Self-propulsion by means of hands 
Py () only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
is y yj rability, and ease of movement un- 


ee ed. Patentee and Maker of the 
“Rolling Caairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for III'd Catalo; 
Harper's Weekly. Hersert 8. Surru, 3 









and mention 
Platt St., N.Y. 





BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containin 
most valuable medicinal properties in all cases o 
Bowel complaints; a sure specific against Dys; 


pe 
sia, Fever and Ague, &c. A fine cordial in itself, 
if taken pure, It is also most excellent for mixing 
with other cordials, wines, &c. Comparatively 
the cheapest Bitters in existence. 


L. 


FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent. 
P.0. Bore ty st. 


0. 78 John St., N. Y. 








PATENT PREPARED 


GASOLENE 


For GAS MACHINES. An absolutely pure article. 
Gives more Gas per gallon. Every guaran 5 
For sele at same price as the ordinary Gasolene. Ad- 
dress the Manufacturers, 
CHARLES PRATT & CO., 
128 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Cc, STEHR, jienatectanee of 


eerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.¥. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 


CALIFORNIA 
LIQUID GOLD. 


A Magnificent, Unchangeable Decoration for Fur- 
niture, Ornaments, Frames, Pottery, Lamps, &c. Also 
for Fresco and other Painting—indoors or out. Price 
$1 per bottle, or $9 per ~~ ound, Sent by express 
on receipt of the money. } Ew YORK CH CAL 
MF’G CO., 733 Broadway, New York. 


P LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Hours Company, No. 6 Beekman 8t., New York. 














Agents Wanted for Mr. Stanley’s Great Book. 





THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT; 


Or, The Sources of the Nile; Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa; and 


Down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. 


By Henry M. Srayzey. 


With 149 Illustrations and 10 Valuable Maps. In Two Volumes, Octavo. 





This important work will be published within a few weeks, and will be 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Publishers will be pleased to open communication with canvassers for the sale of this 
important and popular book. Prospectus now ready. Apply to Subscription - Book 


Department. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvusuisuers, 


Frankiin Square, New York. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 





This series is decidedly the most praiseworthy at- 


Never was so much choice reading-matter published 


tempt to popularize the best class of literature that | in such excellent style at so low a price.—Troy Press. 


has ever been made in this country.—Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, Boston. 
All success to the “ Franklin Square Library,” which 


Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 


—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 


The ‘‘Franklin Square Library” may be best and 


gives toa man for ten or fifteen cents what he has| briefly characterized as the cheapest publication in 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald.! the world.—Philadelphia Press. 





1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. 


By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


15 cents. 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satisfactory novel.—N. ¥. Herald. 
The story is cleverly constructed and thoroughly well written.—Hartford Courant. 
Very entertaining, and in Mr. Trollope's best vein.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 





2. THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Victor Hvco. 


10 cents. 


No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic Monthly. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 


the scenes of a stormy epoch.— Advance, Chicago. 





8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


10 cents. 


The brilliant work on The Russians of To-Day is one of the most animated and interesting pictures 
of the Russian empire and people that the peculiar relations of that power to Europe have called out.— 


Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


A book that every one should read who takes the slightest interest in the great question of the 
hour. The author evidently understands himself, as well as his subject.—N. Y. Herald. 


4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 


By Joun Berwick Harwoop. 


10 cents. 


“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, and strong in character painting.” 





5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS, A Novel. By the Author of “‘The Sun-Maid.” 


10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and spiritedly.—Academy, London. 
6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ernest Daupet by Lavra E. 


Kenpdaty. 10 cents. 


“A work of decided power and considerable interest. The translation appears to have been mada 


with knowledge and care.” 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


0@ Harper & BROTHERS wil? send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “= “ 2... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, oS We ccneee 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, OD€ year.......cescesececeeerees 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feanxkurn Squvuarr, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Maegazuvx, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $8 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 56 volumes of the Macazrng, 21 volumes 
of the Weexty,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Han- 
per’s WerxKLy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werx.y, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Successor to 
C. WEIS, Piri 
& CO., Manufacturer of MEER- 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 
retail. 27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 


ICROSCOPES AT REDUCED PRICES. 

Opera Glasses, Spectacles, Telescopes, Thermom- 
eters. Send for Illustrated eee 

R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GENTS.—The most taking corset ever offered to 
the public. Sold only by Agents. Send postal 
for Cire WABNER BROS.,, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 
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INOIN e bottle Free, Send stamp for particulars, 
_.. INOINO ©0., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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9 Fashionable Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. lL. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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with name; Outfit, 10c. i. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 


Introduction. Exchange. 
EARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY ; 45 cents. 37 cents. 
e SCHOOL « g4 7% * 





Harper’s Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and ex- 
perience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
are in use in hundreds of cities and towns in all parts of the United States, and 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press, and of many 
prominent educators, including the following: 


S. B. Woolworth, Sec. Board of Regents, Albany, N.Y. “ We are to change the Geog- 
raphy now used in the Normal School, and are much pleased with the one you publish.” 


S. W. Merritt, Prin. of Gram. School No. 22, Male Department, N. Y. City. “ We con- 
sider them the best books on the subject we have ever used.” 


E. A. Howland, Prin. of Gram. School No. 68, Male Department, N.Y. City. “ Har- 
per’s Geographies have been in constant use in this school for over a year. I am very much 
pleased with the books.” 


W. S. Perry, Supt. of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. “A decided improvement on all the 
other Geographies I have ever examined.” 
W. F. Phelps, Prin. of State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. “Harper’s Geogra- 


phies are in use here, and give entire satisfaction.” 


A. P. Kelsey, Prin. of State Normal School, Plymouth, N.H. “I have tested Harper’s 


Geography in the school-room, and with steadily increasing gratification.” 


Thomas Hunter, Pres. of Normal College, N. ¥. City. “Unquestionably one of the very 
best school-books ever placed on the market.” 


G. S. Albee, Prin. of State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. ‘ Harper’s Geographies are 
the best in plan and execution of any yet published.” 


R. W. Elmer, Supt. of Schools, Bridgeton, N.J. “In every respect much in advance of 
all other works on this subject.” 


Geo. H. Moore, Prin. of Gram. School !.«, 8, Male Department, N.Y. City. “This 
truly admirable work.” 

W. F. Hudson, Prin. of Gram. School No. 18, Male Department, N.Y. City. ‘The 
best I have ever seen.” 

J.8. Babcock, Prin. of Evening High School, N. ¥. City. “The best school Geogra- 
‘phy I have seen.” . 

Geo. White, Prin. of Gram. School No. 70, Male Department, N.Y. City, “It must 


soon become a favorite in our educational system throughout the country.” 


Mrs. F. A. Pond, Prin. of Gram. School No. 10, Female Department, N.Y. City. “I 


like them very much indeed. They improve on acquaintance.” 

H. B. Buckham, Prin. of State Normal School, Buffalo, N. ¥. “Very admirable in all 
respects.” 

M. C. Stebbins, Prin. of Collegiate Institute, Springfield, Mass, “The best yet pub- 
lished.” 

James MacAlister, Supt. of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. “ The first successful attempt to 
prepare a truly scientific Geography.” 

Alexander Winchell, Prof. in Syracuse University, N.Y. “I think you have earned the 
first premium for school Geographies.” 

Jno. Wilsoy, Pres. Wesleyan Female College, Wilmingto», Del. ‘We use Harper’s 
School Geography with great pleasure and satisfaction.” 

A. Lodeman, State Normal School, Mich, “I do not know of anything equal to it in this 
or any other country.” 

A. A. Skinner, Supt. of Schools, Lockport, N.Y. “They leave nothing to be desired by 
either teacher or pupil.” 

W. A. Owen, Prin. of Gram. School No. 37, Male Department, N.Y. City. “They 
stand the test of the school-room.” 

C. A. Gower, Supt. of Schools, Saginaw, Mich. “We are more than ever pleased with 
the books since we have used them.” 

T. J. Charlton, Supt. of Schools, Vincennes, Ind. “This matchless text-book !” 

P.S. Michie, West Point Military Academy and Supt. of Schools, West Point, N. Y. 
“ No doubt it will push away all others.” 


W. H. Stewart, Supt. of Schools, Oxford, @. “I have never seen a subject presented in a 
more attractive manner.” 


D. C. Farr, Supt. of Schools, Ft. Edward, N.Y. “By far the best text-book.” 


H. H. Clark, Supt. of Schools, Bath, N. H. “Could not be induced to change it for any 
other text-book.” 


Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Conn. “ Admirably adapted to their purpose.” 

Text-book Committee, Indianapolis, Ind. “Our first choice.” 

M. Seiler, Supt. of Schools, Auburn, Ind, “Shall endorse their adoption wherever I go.” 
H. B. Hill, Supt. Dearbon of Co., Ind. ‘“ The best Geographies now in use.” 

Jno. Simpson. Supt. of Schools, Mansfield, @. “‘ Model text-books.” 


Edward Searing, State Supt., Wis. “I take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the ad- 
mirable way in which the plan is worked out.” 
G. A. Southworth, Prin. Prescott School, East Somerville, Mass. “ The teachers and pu- 


pils of my own school are alike delighted with them.” 
H. A. Cutting, State Geologist, Vermont. “There has never, to my knowledge, been a 


school-book in our schools so universally well liked.” 

Mary A. Rockwood, Prin. of Girls’ Gram. School, Stonington, Conn. “1 should con- 
sider their removal a calamity.” 

D. C. Cameron, Supt. of Schools, Houston Co., Minn. “The best Geographies I ever saw.” 


Jno. G. MceMynn, Prin. of Racine Acad., Racine, Wis. “By the use of this new Geog- 
raphy I am gaving the time of scholars as well as of teachers.” 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF EW BOOKS 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pieasure. By 8. G.W. Ban- 
sami, Author of “Contemporary Art in Europe," 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 

ti. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

1iL 

HOOKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Science 
for the School and Family. Part 1. Natural Philos- 
ophy. By Worratneton Hooker, M.D. Illnetrated 
by numerous Engravings. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, i12mo, Half Leather, $1 17. 

IV. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Succes- 
sive Epochs. Edited by Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. : 


Early England, up to the Norman Conquest. 


England a Continental Power. 


Rise of the People, and Growth of Parliament. 
The Tudors and the Reformation. 
The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
The Settlement of the Constitution. 
England during the American and European Wars. 
Modern England. (In Preparation.) 
32mo, Paper, 25 conte per vol. ; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vv 


THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Chea 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Aupen. Wit 
Illustrations. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vi. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Srxnoer F. 
Barep, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 187i, 
1872, 1878, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 


Vil. 

SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited, with 
Notes, by Witasam J. Rote, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents, 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The 
Merchant of Venice. —Julius Cesar. —The Tem- 
ee — ey VIII. — Richard I]. —Macbeth.—A 

idsummer - Nigkt’s Dream. — Henry V, — Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems. 
Sqnare 16mo, Cloth, Ifiustrated, 70 cents per 
volume. Vit 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By the Author of 
“The Member from Paris.” 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
1X. 

THE COMING MAN. By Cuaries Reape. 382mo, 

Paper, 20 cents. 


xX. 

HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
Wants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. With a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
oration. By H. Hupson Hotty. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

XI. : 

THE YOUTH'S HEALTH-BOOK. By the Author 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of “‘ Decorum,” 
and of “The Household.” 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 

XII. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” The 
Atlantic: an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage during the year 1873 and the early part 
of the year 1876. By Sir C. Wyvirte Tuomson, 
F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author, many Col- 
ored Maps, Temperature Charts, and Illustrations. 
Published by Aathority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $12 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, pret 
Miriam’s Heritage. By Atma Catper. 75 cente. 





Mag. 60 cents. 
Mine is Thine. By L.W. M. Locxuarr, 40 cents. 


A Modern Minister. Illustrated, In Two Volumes. 
Vol. 1., 85 cente ; Vol. II., 40 cents. 


Paul Knox, Pitman. By Joun Berwicx Harwoop, 
10 cents. 


Esther Pennefatner. By Arion Perry. 15 cents, 
Justine’s Lovers, 60 cents. 

Is He Popenjoy? By Antuony Trouvore. 15 cents. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Many Croi Hay. 20 cts. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 30 cts. 


Less Black than We're Painted. By James Payn. 
85 cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Lxrra-Apams. 20 cents. 


A Sussex Idyl. By CLewentiIna Biacg. 2% cents. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Auman T. Sapiier. 20 cta, 
By Proxy. By James Parn. 85 cents. 

David's Little Lad. By L. T.Mzanx. 25 cents, 


By Celia’s Arbor. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. By 
ALTER Besant and James Rice, With Illustra- 
tions. 50 cents, 


t@” Harree & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 

ea” Hanren’s Catatoaux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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FISHERIES 
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THE TWO FISHERWOMEN AGREE AT LAST. 
That Fish is dear to US 





POPULAR PRICES. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


CONGRESS HALL. 


THREE DOLLARS A DAY. 


This splendid hotel is now being thoroughly reno- 
vated = refurnished ; will rt for guests June 25. 
‘LEMENT & WILKINSO g Mamagers. 
H. 8. ¢ LEMENT, Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, 
Wu.t1am WILxinson, late Grand Union Hotel 


JAMES W. BELL, 


ARTIST TAILOR, 
i172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


war NER BROS’ CORSETS 


lebrated fo - 
dro pul ay r Lengedter style 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusti: 

pads, basa world-wide reputation. Priec, $1. oO 

“ay Their Nursing Soreet is the hay sated 
4. every mother, ~ Price, $1.75. Their new 


Fiexiblie Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not to break 
down over t ¢ hips. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 





















| Came” 0, 


he oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U.S 


now 
Wy —t use. 


wee Two New 0 Just Out. 4° 
NX Yr Send for Price-Lists.  y 
S28 BUFFALO : 


 KFISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


¢@~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


ARK TWAIN’S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 
No paste or mucilageneed- 
ed. Thepages em ay 

to receive Newspa: 
tings, Pictures, aa 
tions, Patterns, Coupons, 
Invoices, &c. The lines 
: ‘ serve as guides for placing 
Bo - of 2or3 ones for a 
Newspaper Clippings. _ the'Teat of Climate. Prices 
THE OLD METHOD AN> 4oc. to $5 each. For sale by 
NOYANCES AVOIDED, Booksellers & Stationers. 
Get Descriptive C ircular. Slote, Woodman & Co., N oW. 























True Economy in the ‘purchase of a Dictionary, is to 
get the BEST, the STANDARD. 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 'Ta- 
dics of Money,W eights. and Measures, A »bre- 
viations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &e. ,from 
the Greek, Latin, and Modern Language 8. 
Morocco ‘Tucks, "Gilt Edges. For sale by 
dealers generally,or by mail, on receipt of $1. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 

















Every Man ue 2$3 Press *::.: 

A a :. ee $5) D Larger sizes 
His Own Caiogve ve of P Presses, Type, Etc., 
Printer! aZistoe  ” "Wetasn, Goce 


° 











CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 

public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 

ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 

offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
reparation by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
ruggists, Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


ATENTS procured by T. H. ALEXAN DER 

& ELLIOTT, Solicitors and Counsellors 

in Patent Cases, Washin: = > C. Send for 
Hints to inventors—result of ears’ experience. 








5 things ine As fee, Rate 
focuen: Prive:Liste, & ists, &c 
H.W. JOHNS MDP’G CO., 


87 Maiden Lane, N. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition,purch of Waltham Watches 
will observe that every genuine watch, whether gold 
or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 
certificates accompany them. Silver cases are stamp- 
ed “Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,” 
and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham ” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, Sengecive of 
other distinguishing marks. 

Our movements are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other markets — thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
Srom 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 
be. 

“Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are ‘made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found wp to the standard 
represented. 

For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 


TABLEWARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Combination Breakfast, 
Dinner, and Tea Sets, from $14 00; Chamber Sets, from 
$3 45; Fine Engraved Goblets, 1 25 doz. ; Ivory Han- 
dled Table Knives, from $6 00 doz. Cooking Utensils, 
ble equally io he 7 everything od vom — and Ta- 

ie equally ~ Seirigrenrs or 'y reduced prices, 
Good cant d og A to all parts dally. 

it and refrigerator lists free by Mail. 


50-page Prive 











E. D, BASSFORD, 


1, 2, 8, 12, 18, 15, 16, and 17 


Cooper Institute, New York City. 
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promeaiy relieve the disor- 
‘avila lead to chronic dyspepsia, 


TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT. 


It has been a proven fact for thirty years, that this wholesome and agreeable 


prevent the minor ailments of the body from cnl- 
maladies, if administered at the proper time. Meet 


the first symptoms with this inestimable remedy. Self-neglect in stch cases 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 





— LIBRARY OF AMERIGAN FICTION, 





An admirable project.—N. Y. Sun. 
Their outward appearance is made attractive by 


a handsome and striking cover. Their typographic 


execution shows thorough workmanship. * * * This new enterprise will meet with the support it so richly 


deserves.—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


There is little reason to doubt that it will become in time as popular as the “ Library of Select Novels.” 


—Cincinnati Times, 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
—and a mind, at that, full of weird and strange fan- 
cies—than ofa woman. There are suggestions of the 
wild imagination of Poe, or the subtler metaphysi- 
cism of Hawthorne, running through its pages. — 
N. Y. Express. 

Her first production is marked by such freshness, 
originality, and thrilling interest as to prophesy for 
her a wide and enviable reputation in the near future. 


*** A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book, 
and is sure to command attention.— Post. 

A work of great power. Miss Perry has sought out 
the weird and peculiar in haman nature, and has 
drawn a series of pictures that interest and fascinate. 
—Boston Tranacript. 

It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion from the very first by a certain intentness, re- 
pressed force, and isolation of thought. * * * In essence 
it reminds one of some of the characteristic traita of 
Hawthorne and Jane Eyre.—Home Journal, N. Y. 





2, JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A distinctively American novel —one full of the 
very spirit of our glorious commonwealth. * * * A 
charming story.—Boston Transcript. 

There is a dash and a rattle about it. * * * There is 





a great deal of quiet humor to be found in “ Justine’s 
Lovers.”—N. Y. Herald, 


The sprightliness of the book, and its really fine 
insight into certain phases of feminine human nat- 
ure, make it a novel which may be read with 
pleasure.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Bears many marks of unusual talent. — N.Y. 
Sun. 


se 





8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE, A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CatpER. 5yo, 


Paper, 75 cents. (Just Ready.) 


“An American story, dealing principally with 
scenes and characters to be found along the Dela- 


the novelty of its situations and its strong character 
painting. The field is new and interesting, und 


ware River while its upper shores were still new to | the author has made excellent use of her mate- 
civilization. This work will awaken attention by | rials.” 





4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. (Just Ready.) 


“A most striking and original story. It is steeped 


the ancient mariner. * * * Thestouches are so vivid, 


in an airy and graceful humor; but there is a tre-| the figures so graphic, the earnestness so intense, 


mendous reality in it—an earnestness of conviction 
and purpose that holds the reader fixed and fascinat- 


that there can be little doubt that the portraits and 
scenes are all sketched from life by a singularly 


ed, like the wedding guest by the glittering eye of | shrewd eye and incisive hand.”, 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GS Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 


of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, 


HARPER’S POPULAR EDITION, 
8vo, Paper. 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated. 40 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. socents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 35 cents. 
PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 
AND OTHER TALES. 50 cents. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illd. socts. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. so cents. 
THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated. 25 cents. 
WHITE LIES. 40 cents. 
A HERO AND A MARTYR. Witha Portrait, 15 cts. 
A SIMPLETON. . 35 cents. 
A TERRIBLE-TEMPYTATION. Illustrated. 40 cts. 


THE COMING MAN. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
THE JILT. Illustrated. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 





HARD CASH, |1T IS NEVER TOO 
FOUL PLAY. | LATE TO MEND 
WHITE LIES. PEG WOFFINGTON, 


LOVE ME LITTLE,!_ & 
LOVE ME LONG. PUT YOURSELF IN 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. 

THE CLOISTER AND MrATION. kia 

THE HEARTH. A SIMPLETON & THE 

A ainiasaren. WANDERING HEIR. 
Twelve Volumes. $x 25 per vol, 


Puntisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, of receipt of price, 








ANTI-FaT is the 
wae mh is purely aR AE 


i acts upon the food in the stomach, be- 
ing converted into fat, Taken in ai di- 
rections, it will reduce a fat person from te five 
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Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Ga” Hither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St, and Slip, N. ¥. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and 
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SOME PRECIOUS STONES. 


IyyvmeraBte were the effects produced by cer- 
tain precious stones; among others, the helio- 
trope had especial virtues. It was called by nec- 
romancers the “ Babylonian gem,” and if rubbed 
over with the juice of the herb of its own name, 
it rendered the wearer invisible. In the Middle 
Ages the heliotropes which contained many red 
spots were highly valued, from a belief that the 
blood of Christ was diffused through the stone. 
The moon-stone was, as its name implies, vener- 
ated from its supposed lunar attraction. It is 
one of the prettiest, though most common, of 
precious stones in Ceylon. Pliny describes it as 
containing an image of the moon, “ which, if the 
story be true,” he observes, “daily waxes or 
wanes, according to the state of that luminary.” 
Chalcedony hung about the neck dispersed sad- 
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ness, and if a person carried one perforated, with 
the hairs of an ass run through it, he would over- 
come all disasters. Crystal dispelled witchcraft. 
The chrysoprase gladdened the heart. The chrys- 
olite expelled phantoms, and, what was more 
serviceable, rid people of their follies. The onyx 
in the Middle Ages was believed to prevent ugly 
dreams by night and lawsuits by day. The jas- 
per was a charmer of scorpions and spiders, and 
was worn as a talisman by the Roman athlete ; 
Burton, in The Anatomy of Melancholy, tells us 
that, “if hung about the neck, or taken in drink, 
it much resisteth sorrow and recreates the heart,” 
The same qualities were attributed to the hyacinth 
and topaz. The crystal has been the most pop- 
ular of all oracular stones; a favorite stone was 
the beryl, “which,” says Aubrey, in his Miscella- 
nies, “is a kind of crystal that has a weak tinct- 
ure of red; in this magicians see visions.” The 
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custom was to consecrate or “charge” them, as 
the modern term is, for which purpose set forms 
were used, which are described in Reginald Scott’s 
Discovery of Witchcraft. The famous erystal of 
that prince of quackery, Dr. Dee, is preserved in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

The properties of the ruby were endless: 
bruised in water, it was a panacea for all com- 
plaints; it had the peculiarity, wherever worn, of 
discovering its presence by its lustre, which would 
shine through the thickest clothes. Powdered 
agate was an infallible remedy for “all the ills 
that flesh is heir to.” Pliny quotes the Magi, 
as teaching in Persia that storms could be avert- 
ed by burning agates. The amethyst would 
prove a boon to modern tipplers, if, as the an- 
cients asserted, it prevented intoxication. The 
sapphiré and the emerald strengthened the sight 
—a property said to have been also possessed by 











“A BULL-FIGHT IN ANCIENT ROME.”—[{From a Pauvrina sy A. Wacyer.] 
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the turquois; but it could confer a still more 
wonderful gift on its wearer: ‘‘ Whoever,” says 
Van Helmont, “wears a turquois, so that it or 
its gold setting touches the skin, may fall from 
any height, and the stone attracts to itself the 
whole force of the blow, so that it cracks, and the 
person is safe.” The Romans regarded the dia- 
mond with superstitious reverence, and Pliny tells 
us that it baffles poison, keeps off insanity, and 
dispels vain fears. Ben Mansur, alluding to the 
electric properties of the diamond, says: “It has 
an affinity for gold, small particles of which fly 
toward it. It is also wonderfully sought after by 
ants, which crowd over it as though they would 
swallow it up.” A marveKous curative power 
was supposed to exist in a diamond belonging to 
the Rajah of Matara, in the island of Borneo, the 
Malays believing that a draught of water in which 
it had been placed would cure every disease, . 
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HANS AND GRETCHEN. 

Ix the sunniest corner of the angular little 
porch that poked itself out from the side of the 
old Wirthshaus in such a curious and irrelevant 
manner, sat Hans and Gretchen. The yellow 
head of the girl inclined suspiciously near to the 
honest blue uniform in which the Vaterland 
clothes its soldiers, and the grasp of a rough 
muscular arm round a very tender little waist 
told the story of appropriation that had its first 
instance in the garden of Eden. Hans, however, 
was not new to the world and wanting in experi- 


ence, like our primitive forefather when he lost 
his rib only to regain it in such a delicious fash- 
ion, nor did he, like Othello, know much 

“of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 


Of hair-breadth ’scapes i the imminent deadly breach.” 
Yet he had learned something of the world be- 
yond the shadow of his native hills during the 
time when Prussia pushed her way to Paris, and 
the very heart of beautiful. France was crushed 
under the feet of an alien host. Hans had pon- 
dered well upon the subject of humanity, its aims 
and issues, and, like many a greater mind, his 
had grown confused with all the vexed and vari- 
ous problems whose meaning no man knows. 
Now he had come back from the rush and whirl 
of a great city, and for weeks had been enjoying 
the perfect tranquillity that reigned in the atmos- 
phere of his native village. He drank it in in 
great draugiits, and would fain keep it to himself 
forever—keep it to himself, as he nieant to keep 
Gretchen, fair and pure and innocent, unbreathed 
upon and unsvllied by any tempests of emotion, by 
any taint of sin. 

So far all had gone well. Blue-eyed Gretchen 
had shown no longing to know of the world be- 
yond the cloud-capped hills where heaven touch- 
ed earth each morning, and sanctified the place 
thereof; neither did she trouble herself about 
the thoughts and fancies that wound themselves 
in and out wnder Hans’s heavy brows, Some- 
times when he gazed at nothing with a thought- 
ful and troubled expression, and the maiden ask- 
ed him why, he would answer : 

“Good child, thou must never ask, and never 
wilt know by experience how crookedly and con- 
fusedly every thing goes on in this world. Thou 
must not always be questioning me when I am 
lost in thought. All sorts of things go round 
in my head. Only be cheerful now, be happy that 
there is so much which thou knowest not.” 

Then Gretchen would reply : “ What thou think- 
est I ought not to know, I will never ask.” 

To-night there was to be a parting. Business 
called Hans to some remote corner of the Vater- 
land, and Gretchen was to be left alone. Thus 
it was a very tearful pair of blue eyes that lifted 
themselves to his when the time came for the 
last kiss, and the small lips trembled as they 
touched his own. 

Gretchen stands by the gate of the old Wirths- 
haus alone. The shadow of the porch does not 
fall upon her, and the retreating form of the 
young soldier seems to take away with it the pro- 
tecting atmosphere of a great love. The sunshine 

falls upon the waving masses of golden hair, for 
Hans has withdrawn the disfiguring cap so that 
he might caress them; the blue eyes that follow 
him are tearful with emotion, and the graceful 
figure that leans against the gate. vibrates with 
the passionate sorrow of a child. 


“Mon Dieu! Angélique! La petite! She is 
beautiful !” 
“Where, madame ?” pipes the shrill voice of a 


French lady’s-maid. The two voices proceed 
from the depths of a travelling carriage that is 
making its way up the road. 

“There, by the gate. Ah! Angélique, if I had 
had a face and figure like that, I should not be as 
Iam now. They would not have said, ‘The great 
singer has lost her fascination, and her voice its 
power.’ See how lovely she is, even though she 
weeps—and the fair color in her cheeks! Ah! 
it is the health, the beautiful health ; that is the 
best of all!’ The last is spoken in the fretful 
tones of an invalid. “But what is she crying 
for? Letite sotte! to ery like that, when she has 
the beauty of an angel and the strength of a 
What is the place, Angélique ?—a 
Wirthshaus ? Did the old shed ever have a vis- 
itor, I wonder? It does not look so. Let us 
I must stop somewhere, spend a month— 
ugh !—among these odious mountains, so says 
monsieur le docteur. Why, they are like the 
grave—only there is a chance to squirm. Still, 
they say I must make my choice between the 
two. If the people are as refined-looking as the 
girl, I shall at least have some one to speak to. 
And then the town is within an hour's ride. 
There we may find a little life—if I am ever well 
enough to live again ;” and the sentence concludes 


young deer. 


stop. 


with a sigh, 

Gretchen's sorrow ends in a bustle and com- 
motion most wonderful and unusual. The young 
French lady desires rooms at the old inn for her- 


self and maid. Such an almost unprecedented 
demand affects the household like the awakening 
kiss of the prince in the fairy tale. Old Vater 
Schénfeld is startled from a Rip Van Winkle-like 
snooze; Christine, the faithful old servant, who 
administers household affairs—for it is many 
years since Gretchen has known aught of mother 
love—comes bustling forward, filled with wonder 
and amaze; Marthe, her somnolent assistant, 
calls upon the saints to protect her against such 
a break in the regular order of things. 

Only Gretchen is delighted. Her tender eyes 
rest upon the fragile, incomprehensible face that 
peers from the carriage windows, and her strong 
young arms assist the invalid to reach her own 
spotless little chamber. Here she is laid, world- 
worn and utterly weary, her head pressing the 
little pillows where Gretchen’s rosy cheeks are 
wont to lie. After her comes a procession of 
trunks and boxes, Angélique’s peculiar care. 

Soon the business of nursing is under way, and 


goes steadily forward. Christine composes mar- 
vellous soups, which Angélique supplements by 
dainty dishes; the soft breezes play round the 
bed, bringing their own peculiar element of life 
and strength, but, most of all, Gretchen’s tender 
care helps to raise the drooping spirits and re- 
stores the weary soul and body to their accus- 
tomed health. The days of convalescence are 
long and wearisome, however, and the resources 
of nurse and patient are often taxed to find some 
pleasant way of hastening time’s slow march. 
Madame has heard all Gretchen’s little story: 
how she has grown up at the little Wirthshaus 
where there have been no guests to entertain ; 
how the mother died when she was but an infant, 
and the little one was cared for by the good old 
Wirth and faithful Christine; how the school- 
days passed, followed by simple years of easy 
labor under Christine’s somewhat exacting rule ; 
then—oh! most wonderful and glorious !—how 
Hans came home, and the world, beautiful be- 
fore, became illumined with a radiance such as 
things must wear in heaven, “For,” Gretchen 
concludes her story, “he loves me, madame, and 
I love him, and all the world and every body be- 
cause of him; and the good priest at the church 
tells us, ‘ Love is all the law ;’ so, you see, I have 
all of earth and heaven, and every thing is fin- 
ished and complete.”” Madame sighs and trem- 
bles and turns her head away. Then little Gret- 
chen, fearing she has given pain in some way 
that she does not understand, kisses her softly 
and leaves the room. 

But such stories as these do not fill all the 
time, and one day Angélique, who has grown bit- 
terly jealous of Gretchen, begins to explain some 
of the things that are wanting in this small world 
that the girl deems so perfect and complete. She 
tells of dresses and jewels, and costly sights, and 
scenes where gay cavaliers attend ladies clothed 
in ermine and lace. Then she suggests; “ Look 
at the sunset if you want to see how the silks 
shimmer and shine, and at the dew-drops if you 
want to know the sparkle of diamonds. Or, if 
madame would let you— But she is too ill— 
too ill;” and Angélique pauses to sigh over the 
hidden glories that must not be revealed. 

But madame overhears, and a new amusement 
suggests itself. The depths of those boxes con- 
tain many miracles of the milliner’s art, and if 
sunny-haired Gretchen would like to explore 
them, she shall do so. Then the keys are brought 
out, and the little maiden retires into a world of 
wonders of which she has never dreamed. Mean- 
while madame sits in her high-backed easy-chair, 
and lazily enjoys the scene. 

Breathless with wonder and amazement, Gret- 

chen pulls out one costly dress after another, and 
apropos of each Angélique has a story to tell. 
This one was worn at a grand concert in Paris ; 
another was made specially for the great occa- 
sion when Madame la Marquise de B—— sent 
for her mistress at an evening party; a third ap- 
peared before her Majesty the Empress Eugénie 
—‘ Before your rough soldiers overran our glo- 
rious capital,” adds madame, smiling; and Gret- 
chen blushes, remembering who was among the 
host. For each toilet there are jewels, some more 
costly than others, but all suited in hue and ra- 
diance to the costumes they must accompany, At 
last Gretchen catches the trick of matching the 
one to the other, and great is her pleasure when 
madame tells her she is right. Finally, Gretehen 
pulls out a deep blue silk, and as it lies against 
her fair skin, madame calls out: 

“There you have your own color, little Gret- 
chen. You shall have it, petite, to make yourself 
a bodice for holidays. See, its glory has de- 
parted; and behold, here is a mark where your 
own Prince set his foot upon the train. Ah! 
that was in the days when I was younger than I 
am now, or his Highness had not come so close 
to admire me.” 

Gretchen laughs gayly. “The jewels, madame! 
What jewels did you wear ?” 

“Diamonds, perhaps. I have but one sap- 
phire ;”’ and madame shivers slightly. 

“ And here it is,” cries the girl, pulling forth 
a great blue jewel set in a ring so heavy that it 
slips from her little fingers. 

But madame is ill, apparently. “ Put it down, 
my child,” she cries; and once rore the strange 
spasm seizes her. ‘“ Leave me now, and take the 
dress with you.” 

After this the wonderful boxes are never open- 
ed again. Madame is cold and strange and silent, 
and one day the lumbering carriage bears them 
all away from the little Wirthshaus. 

Then the days pass slowly for Gretchen. There 
is a feverishness about her life which she hopes 
will be calmed by Hans’s presence when he comes. 
Strange fancies flit across her mind, and she is 
not sure but that she is longing for the great 
world about which she has promised him never 
even to ask. In her day-dreams she sees the 
gleam of satin and shimmer of pearls, and won- 
ders in what manner of place they are worn. 
She hears again Angélique’s stories of kings and 
courts and crowded halls, where music rings, and 
the air is heavy with the breath of flowers that 
grow neither on hill-side nor plain. Gretchen puts 
on the marvellous blue dress, and then she has 
tasted of the forbidden fruit, and its subtle poison 
begins to steal through her veins. 

At last there comes a breath from that mar- 
vellous world, not flower-scented, but bitter and 
ominous as the fierce blasts of late autumn; 

“Send back madame’s ring at once, if you value 
your safety. Send it, child, or you will be brand- 
ed as a thief and cast into the nearest prison. 
You do not know its history. God grant you nev- 
er may! Why did you bring ruin on your head 
by touching a jewel she will not live without 2” 

The note is written in Angélique’s scratchy 
hand; and as Gretchen reads, her eyes grow wild 
with sheer amazement. A ring !—what ring ? 
The only one she knows of is the slender little 
cirelet that Hans put on her tiny finger. What 








has madame to do with that? It is her own, her 





very own, part of herself; and in her bewilder- 
ment she kisses it convulsively, as though she 
and it were in danger. Then she thinks of the 
great blue jewel that matched the blue dress. 
But it was carried away weeks ago in the great 
casket bound with brass and double bolted, where 
all the treasures were bestowed. She knows noth- 
ing of it—nothing; and yet she is called upon 
to give it up! The blue eyes grow strained and 
startled; then one by one the tears fall, and old 
Christine, slicing a plethoric wurst for the mid- 
day meal, is frightened by the sound of smothered 
sobs. Soon she has the suffering little one in her 
arms ; but the faithful soul knows nothing of the 
wonderful exhibition that took place in madame’s 
room. 

“What hast thou to do with rings, Liebchen ? 
Thou knowest naught of such things, save Hans’s 
little folly.” 

Then Gretchen tells the story, and a troubled 
and indignant look comes into the old servant’s 
eyes. Grave Vater Schénfeld is called from his 
pipe, and great lines of trouble mark the smooth 
curves of his face. It is too wonderful for them 
all, and soon the sturdy Wirth takes his great 
stick and brings the good priest to Gretchen’s 
side. At last a note is written back, denying all 
knowledge of the ring, and the holy father testi- 
fies to the innocence of the poor little lamb, whom 
he has known and loved since the baptismal wa- 
ters touched her brow within a few hours of her 
birth. 

Gretchen sits down to wait—for what she does 
not know—only Christine never leaves her side ; 
the Wirth sits no longer in the little porch with 
pipe and mug, but paces restlessly back and forth 
through the little house; and the good priest 
comes every day, and at parting lays his hands 
on Gretchen’s fair head with a tender blessing. 
It is all very, very strange and sorrowful, this 
terrible waiting—waiting in alternate hope and 
fear. Madame may not crush their Liebchea, or, 
best of all, she may find the ring. 

At last a day comes such as has never dawned 
over the little valley before. Gretchen, sunny- 
haired Gretchen, the fairest of all the village 
maidens, beloved of the little children, and first 
in the heart of the good priest, is torn away from 
the old Wirthshaus and borne to the prison in 
the neighboring town. Loud outcries follow the 
officers of the law as the shrinking child is led 
away between them. “Why had they not torn 
the fair image of the Virgin from the altar, and 
polluted her with their nasty touch? What had 
Gretchen to do with the gaudy trickery of the 
foul creature the Wirth had harbored in his 
home? What had she to do with jewels fit for 
shameless women—Gretchen, the child of honest 
parents, the betrothed of Hans?” In the midst 
of the tumult the good priest lifts his hands, and 
while the tears roll down his withered cheeks, 
answers, “ Be quiet, my children. Thus was One 
led up from Jerusalem.” 

Then followed days and nights of anxious suf- 
fering. Gretchen’s fair eyes look out upon the 
world from behind iron bars while the day lasts, 
and when the evening falls her little hands are 
clasped in prayer as she lies low on her prison 
cot. “Hans! Hans!” she calls, but so softly 
that the jailer pacing by in the corridor does not 
hear. For what right has she to call Hans ?— 
Hans who had likened her to the white daisies 
that grow by the church-yard, to the soft clouds 
that shame the azure of heaven by their purity, 
and who had forbidden her all knowledge of the 
world, that in her innocence she might remain 
pure and unsullied, even as the Virgin Mother 
before whose altar they both knelt. 

In the anguish of the days that were passing 
the flesh fell from the rounded limbs; no roses 
that a woman less fair might envy, but only a 
pallor such as marks those whom Death has 
chosen, lay on the tear-stained cheeks. When 
the morning came to lead her before the men 
who were to judge whether or no she must be 
called guilty of crime, the little maiden that stood 
up to be led from prison seemed like a fair saint 
from whose countenance the beauty of earth has 
departed that it may wear the loveliness born in 
heaven. 

In those days and nights there fell away from 
Gretchen’s soul all*taint of earthly longing. He 
that hath sinned long and deeply may require 
much repentance. She who had but erred in 
thought and fancy yielded back her allegiance at 
the first touch of chastisement, and lost all dread 
of suffering in the simplicity of her trust. 

But Gretchen is not to wear a martyr’s crown; 
all that is best and sweetest on earth is her birth- 
right, and the storm that has gathered over her 
head is but the pretense of a tempest, after all. 
She has entered the door of the great court- 
room, but we shall not follow her, where she 
stands rapt in the consciousness of innocence, 
and indifferent to the curious gaze of the multi- 
tude gathered there to view her as a spectacle. 
She has no kinship with the hard, unsympathetic 
men whose business it is to administer justice to 
an erring world; still less can she be troubled 
with the groups of God’s lost children who gath- 
er with morbid curiosity wherever another recruit 
can be found to join their pitiable ranks. 

Our business is with old Christine, the faith- 
ful servant, who, unable to witness her darling’s 
trial, has thrown herself in despair at the foot of 
the little altar whereon Gretchen has enthroned 
her few sacred treasures, and where night and 
morning she used to kneel in humble devotion. 
But Christine’s thoughts are not of prayer; rath- 
er are they of anger and furious rebellion against 
a world in which such injustice can obtain. Her 
horny withered fingers lace themselves impotent- 
ly together, as if in longing for something they 
might tear and rend. At last her tear-blinded 
eyes light upon an article which she regards as 
suitable for destruction. It is the blue dress, the 
one memento of madame. Ah! if she might but 
feel the delicate limbs of the owner within her 
grasp as she does the poor garment which once 





adorned them! At last it shall be burned; but 
meanwhile no trace of its hateful, intricate beauty, 
devised,as Christine thinks, by demons and t 
out by fiends, shall remain. One by one delicate 
puff and ruffle are eliminated. Double destruc- 
tion shall light upon it; first, a heap of 

and then a ust. When her dueling shell 
come back to the Wirthshaus, perhaps as a crim- 
inal who has served her time—ah! how Chris- 
tine’s fingers work as she thinks of it !—there 
shall be no odious blue mystery of millinery to 
rend her little heart in twain with its loathsome 
beauty. 

But stop! What is the great hard thing in 
the flounce? Christine’s fingers are paralyzed, 
and, with a great smothered cry, she flings herself 
once more before the little shrine, this time in 
rapturous adoration of the Holy Mother who has 
interposed to save her child. But there is no 
time to be lost. Christine starts for the kitchen. 
She must be off. Even now the court is sitting, 
and sentence may be passed. Ah! but she is 
old—old; so old that she can not save her dar- 
ling. Time and labor and many wintry winds 
laden with rheumatism have done their work. 
But Marthe is young, Marthe can run. 

And so it is Marthe who first reaches the town, 
and bursts into the solemn court-room, where, 
amidst sighs and tears from many in the audience, 
the grave judge is calling upon the prisoner to 
stand up and receive the dread sentence. Marthe 
it is who hands the blue garment, shorn now of 
all its pride and glory, to the bewildered officer 
of the law, and waits in breathless silence while 
he draws from its folds the sad memento of a 
love dishonored and betrayed. 

But Christine also comes, jolted thither by the 
grave donkey of the Leichenbesorger, which, being 
accustomed to the quiet movements of the dead, 
could not hurry for the living—comes at last, but 
comes in time to receive her Liebchen in her arms 
as she reaches the outer steps of the court-room. 
Reverently they tarry for Christine’s greeting— 
Christine, who has sorrowed as they do sorrow 
over the children of others who have known no 
children of their own. Then one and all they 
press forward. Little ones are raised to catch 
the first glance from Gretchen’s tender eyes, and 
women clasp their hands in eagerness to hear her 
gentle greeting. Old Vater Wortman, blind and 
feeble, suffers himself to be led forward by a lit- 
tle child, and poor Wilhelm, whose wooden leg 
does but poorly for the one he lost so many years 
ago, struggles from the bench where he has kept 
watch since early dawn, and strains his deaf ears 
to understand the story of the child’s release. 


It was a very simple home-coming.. The 
strength that had sustained little Gretchen when 
the storm beat over her, fled as the clouds lifted. 
Between them they carried her to the tiny cham- 
ber in the old Wirthshaus, and laid her on the 
snowy bed, from which she was not to rise again 
for many a week—not, indeed, until the day when 
Hans lifted her in his arms, and whispered : 

“The breath of the world has passed over thee, 
Liebchen, and would have destroyed thee. Hence- 
forth my love shall encompass thee as the mount- 
ains stand about our home. See, their summits 
reach above the clouds of heaven, and when thou 
leavest me, it shall be to go thither.” 





SNAKE-STONES. 


Amone the Arabians serpents were supposed 
to possess precious stones of inestimable virtue 
This belief was current: through many ages. 
Matthew Paris relates the story of a miserly 
Venetian, named Vitalis, who was rescued from 
a terrible death—having fallen’ into a pit in 
which were a lion and a serpent—by a wood- 
cutter, to whom he promised half his property 
for this deliverance. The lion and the serpent, 
who take advantage of the ladder by which Vi- 
talis is brought to the surface, also testify their 
— to the wood-cutter by crouching at his 
eet. While the poor man is having his humble 
repast in his little hut, the lion enters with a dead 
goat as a present. The serpent-also enters, 
bringing in his mouth a precious stone, which he 
lays in the countryman’s plate. He next goes to 
Venice, and finds Vitalis in his palace, feasting 
with his neighbors in joy for his deliverance. 
On being reminded of his promise, the rich man 
denies having seen the wood-cutter, and orders 
his servants to cast him into prison ; but before 
this could be effected the rustic escapes, and tells 
his story to the judges of the city. At first they 
are incredulous ; but on showing the jewel, and 
proving further the truth by conducting them to 
the dens of the lion and the serpent, where the 
animals again fawn on their benefactor, Vitalis is 
compelled to perform his promise. 

In Timberlake's Discourse of the Travels of two 
English Pilgrims to Jerusalem, Gaza, etc., 1611, we 
find an account of a great jewel which was taken 
from a serpent’s head, and used in conjuring. In 
Alphonso’s Clericalis Disciplina a serpent is men- 
tioned with eyes of real jacinth. In the romantic 
history of Alexander, he is said to have found ser- 
pents in the vale of Jordan “with collars of 
huge emeralds growing on their backs.” 

Allusions to serpent-stones are frequent in the 
early writers. We read in the Gesta Romanorum 
that the Emperor Theodosius the Blind —e 
that the cause of any injured person should be 
heard on his ringing a bell, which was placed in 
a public part of his palace. A serpent had a 
nest near the spot where the bell-rope hung. In 
the absence of the serpent a toad took possession 
of her nest; the serpent, twisting itself round 
the rope, rang the bell for justice, and by the 
emperor’s special command the toad was killed. 
A few days afterward, as the emperor was repos- 
ing on his couch, the serpent entered the cham- 
ber, bearing a precious stone in its mouth, and, 
crawling up to the emperor's face, laid it on his 
eyes, and glided out of the apartment: the mon- 
arch was immediately restored to sight. 











